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For the Commonwealth. 
THE RETREATING FOE. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


The tide of fortune ebbing swift and long, 

At last runs in the channel of success, 

And flows in triumph where the waves caress 
The shores of freedom, and their shout and song, 
Are consonant with every throb that beats 
Within the loyal breast. The foe retreats 
Wounded and bleeding to the river’s brim, 
Whose waters cannot wash the stain from him. 
Upon his soul, the never healing scars 

Of treason, theft, and foul dishonor bleed. 

He sinks into oblivion’s night, where stars 
Rise not, but where the hungry vultures feed 
On his torn vitals, and his hated name, 

Is linked with foulest infamy and shame. 





For the Commonwealth.® 
THE SWEETEST SONGS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF STURM. 


The songs the sweetest pealing 
Are those no words that find ; 

Whose dainty limbs concealing 
No rhymes enswathing bind. 


Their silent sweetness feeling 
Our souls in their depths are stirred ; 
While far their music stealing 
By those, who love us, is heard 
Cambridge, Mass. 


L. H. 





FROM BROWNING’S ‘‘SORDELLO.” 


Lo, on 8 heathy brown and nameless hill 
By sparkling Asolo, in mist and chill, 
Morning just up, higher and higher runs 
A child barefoot and rosy. . . . 

Up and up goes he, singing all the while 
Some unintelligible words to beat 

The lark, God’s poet, swooning at his feet. 


—_ 
—_?> 


o-- 





Translated for the Commonwealth. 


NAIVE AND SENTIMENTAL POETRY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


‘Il. 

Every true Genius must be naive, or it is 
none. Its Naivété alone makes it Genius,-ard | 
what it is in the Intellectual and sthetic, it 
cannot renounce in the Moral. Unacquainted 
with rules, the props of weakness and the task- 
masters of perversity, guided only by Nature or 
by Instinct, its guardian angel, it goes quietly 
and safely through all the snares of false taste, 
in which, if it is not wise, the Non- Genius is in- 
extricably entangled. To. Genius alone is it 
given to be always at home outside of the 
Known, and to extend Nature without going be- 
yond her. The last does indeed sometimes 
happen even to the greatest Genius, but only 
because it also has its fantastic moments, when 
protecting Nature abandons it, because the 
power of example bewilders it or the corrupt 
taste of its Time misleads it. 

Genius must solve the most intricate prob- 
lems with unpretendipg simplicity and ease ; 
the egg of Columbus is an instance of this gen-| 
jal decision. Thereby alone it legitimates itself! 
as Genius, that it triumphs through simplicity 
over complicated Art. It does not proceed ac- 
cording to known principles, but according to 
thoughts and feelings; but its thoughts are the 
Inspirations of a God, (all which healthy Nature | 
does is divine ), its feelings are Laws for all Ages 
and Races of Men. 

_ The childlike character which Genius ex- | 
presses in its works, it manifests also in its pri- | 
vate life and in its manners. It is modest, be- 


and it is the most important element of Grace. 
With this naive charm Genius expresses its lof- 
tiest and deepest thoughts; they are words of 
God from the mouth of a child. If the under 
standing of the schools, always fearful of error, 
binds its words as well as its ideas to the Cross 
of Grammar and Logic,—is hard and stiff, that 
it may not be vague, multiplies words, that it 
may not say too much, and robg thought of 


wary, Genius gives to its own, with a single, 


yet perfectly free outline. If there the figure 
always seems ipcongruous and foreign to the 
thing indicated, here as through an inner ne- 
cessity speech springs from thought and isso en- 
tirely one with it, that even under the bodily 


expression, where the figure vanishes utterly in 
the thing figured, and where speech leaves al- 
most bare the thought which it conveys, when 
others can never present it without at the same 
time, veiling it; this it is which in style we call 
genial and spirituelle. 

The innocence of the heart expresses itself 
in living conversation as freely and naturally as 
Genius in its works of the Spirit. As we know, 
we have deviated in social life from the simplic- 
ity and strict truth of expression in these rela- 
tions, as well as from oneness of thought; and 
too easily wounded innocence, as well as too 
easily seductive imagination, have necessitated 
a careful deportment. Without being false, we 
often speak other than we think; we must prac- 
tise circumlocutions in order to say things which 
can only cause pain to a sick self-love, only bring 
danger to a corrupt fancy. Ignorance of these 
conventional laws joined with natural sincerity, 
which scorns every winding and every appear- 
ance of falsehood, (not rudeness, which opposes 
them because they are burdensome) beget a 
| Naivété of expression in conversation which 
consists in calling by their right names and in 
the shortest way, things which we name either 
not at all or only artificially. Of this sort are 
the usual expressionsof children. They excite 
laughter by their contrast with manners, yet 
we always confess in our hearts that the Child 
is right. 

Naivété of mind indeed, properly considered, 
can only be attributed to Man as to a Being not 
wholly subjected to Nature, although only in so 
far as pure Nature actually works out of him; 
but through the effect of romancing Imagina- 
tion it is often transferred from the Reasoning 
to the Brute creation. So we often attribute a 
naive character to an animal, a landscape, a 
building, to Nature in general, in contrast,to 
the caprices and fantastic ideas of men. But 
this always requires to lend in our thoughts a 
will to what has no will, and to heed their strict 
adherence to the laws of Necessity. Discontent 
at our own badly-used moral freedom, and at the 
lost moral harmonies in our actions,easily induces 
such a frame of mind, in which we address an 
irrational object as a person, and as ifit actual- 
ly had to contend with an inclination to the op- 
posite, make a virtue of its eternal uniformity, 
and énvy its eternal repose. It suits us in such | 
moments to hold our prerogative of reason as a 
curse and an evil, and under the vivid feeling 
of the imperfection of our actual performances to 
shut out of sight justice toward our tendencies 
and destiny. 

We see then in irrational Nature only a 
happier sister, who remains behind in the moth- 
er’s house while we have rushed out into strange 
lands in the arrogance of our freedom. With 
painful longings we sigh for a return so soon as 
we experience the pressure of Culture and hear 
in the far-off, foreigh land of Art, the moving 
voice of the Mother. So long as we were mere 
children of Nature, we were happy and _ per- 
fect; we have become free and lost both. 
Hence springs up a double and very unequal 
longing for Nature ; a longing for her Happiness, 
a longing for her Perfection. Only the sensi- 
tive man can mourn the los; of the first, only 
the moral man can sorrow for the loss of the 
second. 

Ask thyself well then, sympathetic friend of 
Nature, whether thy idleness pines for its rest, 
thy wounded sensitiveness for its uniformity. 
Ask thyself well when Art disgusts thee, and 
the abuses of society drive thee in solitude to 
inanimate Nature, whether it is its depriva 
tions, its burdens, its weary toils, or its moral 
anarchy. its arrogance, its disorders, that dis 
gust thee. Against these must thy courage 





cause Nature is always so, but it is not decorous, 

because only Corruption is decorous. It is wise | 
because Nature cannot be the contrary; but it 

is not cunning, for that only Art can be. It is, 
true to its character and to its inclinations, but | 
not so much because it has principles, as because | 
Nature, with all her waverings, always returns 


joyfully plunge, and thy rewards be the very 
Freedom from which they flow. Well mayes” 
thou place for thyself the quiet happiness o 
Nature as a goal in the distance, but only tha 
which is the prize of thy deserving. Moreove 
nothing of complaint over the burden of life 
over inequality of conditions, over the pressur: 


J ably be considered as furthest from sanity of 


to the former place, always brings back the old | of relations, over the uncertainty of possessions 
necessity. It is modest, even bashful, because | over ingratitude. oppression, persecution ; to 
Nature always remains a secret to itself; but it! all the evils of Culture thou must submit with 
is not anxious, because it does not know the! free resignation, must respect them as the nat 
dangers of the way wherein it wanders. We ural requirements of the Only Good; the wick 
know little of the private life of the great Gen-| edness of it only must thou lament, but no 
jus, but even the little which has been preserved | merely with wnk tag < tues much mor 
for us of Sophocles, Archimedes, Hippocrates, | therefore, that thou thyself workest purely ami 
and, in modern times, of Ariosto, Dante and all stains. freely amid all slavery, firmly ami 
Tasso, of Raphael, of Albert Durer, of Cer-' capricious changes, lawfully amid all anarchy. | 
vantts, Shakspeare, Fielding, Sterne, and oth-| Fear not distractions without, but distractior | 
ers, confirms this assértion. ‘within; strive after Unity, but seek it not i 
Yes, what seems to have even more weight, Uniformity; strive after rest, but through th 
even the great statesmen and generals, so soon equilibrium, not the standing still of thy activi 


ithe first importance—and, as we conéeive no | 
But we regard | P. 


| against “common scolds” revived in Massachu- | tle town that he spent what he subsequently’ 
pronounced to have been some of the happiest 


' Dear Commonweattu :—What can your setts, and applied to all who do not subscribe to 
letter-writer supply in the way of weekly gos- the Advertiser? Listen, perpend, and be en- 


sip in this quiet town of Boston? The small lightened: 
items are too small for your columns—the great | 
facts too great for my limits. Moreover, the bazaars of the sani 
regularity of our proceedings here almost rivals 
the precision of astronomy. At the same hour, 
on the same day, of any week, we are always 
strength and sharpness, rather than cat the un- | doing the same thing, and the alternative here 
een uniformity and lunacy. The only 
happy stroke of the pencil, a definite, firm and | outlet from the treadmill of common life is into 


! 
| 
| 


little private arrangements and experiences in | 
‘the same sort. In moments of desperation, one 
veil the Spirit seems revealed. Such a kind of chooses the Common, and one the Public Gar- 


‘den. Another takes the cars, vents himself in 


room in which he distractedly exercises himself, 
with wild wavings of dumb-bells and barbaric 
weapons. 
matching words together, and cutting up 
thought in lengths to suit. This is called rhym- 
ing. Harmless, do you term it? It would be, 
indeed, but that this mania brings, as an at- 
tendant symptom, crises of publication. These 
are its form of Delirium Tremens. In this 
stage the patient is haunted by devils, and led 
to commit overt violence at every bookseller’s 
window. His mind is penetrated with the ab- 
normal persuasion that everybody is occupied 
with him and his work. 
me in Saturn? How does Jupiter esteem my 
last Ode, and has the moon thanked for my re- 
peated notice of her, and large discount of sil- 
ver for her benefit ?” These are the questions 
he would ask, did he utter his true thought. 
But you know that even madness is cunning, 
and has its curious and politic reserves. The 
Ancients were subject to this. Horace says: 
“Me insanire juvat.”’ 

No palliative takes effect in extreme cases 
of this complaint. ‘The bitter medicine of criti- 
cism is the only agency employed. This is usu- 
ally administered on Allopathic, rather than on 
Homeopathic principles. It sometimes kills, 
and rarely cures. Unhappily, too, this form of 
disease is highly contagious. It usually attacks 
more than one in a family, and sometimes af- 
fects a whole neighborhood. “Bacchatur per 
urbe” is the only phrase that can deseribe this 
disastrous state of things. Experience leads me 
to believe that madness, like sin, is a fact uni- 
versal in human nature. It is the deviation of 
the forces for which allowance must always be 
made, implying sometimes the breaking down 
of the mechanism, which indeed is at once com- 
plex and much enduring. ‘I suppose that any 
departure from the usual way of doing things, is 
recognized as insanity by those differently habit- 
uated. One man, being pulled by the nose, 
makes return in kind to the assailant. Another, 
in like circumstances, courteously invites the 
repetition of the offence. The second will prob- 


the+¥0, yotbe witttave-takes the surest Way 
of disarming his opponent. The difficulty of 
legally and logically constating the fact of luna- 
, cy is matter ofexperience. The proof after all 
| rests rather in the spirit than in the letter of the 
patient’s actions. In the mutual dodginggbout 
of the person accused to prove his soundness, 
and of the prosecuting physician to prove un- 
soundness, Mr. Sewall honestly thinks that a 
misunderstanding may occasionally arise, which 
irritation on the one hand, and prejudice on 
the other, may prolong. We must trust much 
to the mere empirical knack acquired by long 
practice, and more to the high character of the 
men usually employed in those duties. But if 
a detective police were employed for insanity, 
as for crime, no one of us can tell how soon he 
might find an unexplained gentleman following 
his walks, observing his actions, and taking note 
of him at his own fireside. 

Pardon this long talk about what may not in- 
terest you, and allow me to say in conclusion, 
that society shows more ingenuity in detecting 
evils, than it employs in curing them. The 
sound shut up the sick, and leave them tothem- 
selves, forgetting that sympathy is Nature’s 
great cure, and isolation her last resort. * 





MORALITY AND RAFFLING. 

The Courier has lately been indulging its 
readers with one of the most idle occupations of 
the human mind, the perusal of the Advertiser's 
old editorials. A course of reading from the 
almanaes of 1830-40 is nothing in comparison. 
But there is something in the recent utterances 
of this amusing journal, which will at least ex- 
cite a quiet smile, if it does not add to the 
knowledge of the humanrace. We refer tothe 
Advertiser's article on Dr. Bellows and his la- 
ment over the downfall of raffling. Let us quote 
a few sentences from the Advertiser of Feb. 
26: 
We suppose that the discussion of the raffle 
question has been, for the present, brought to an 
end by the judicious leiter of Dr. Bellows, which 
we published yesterday. | 

The subject decided, is, perhaps, not one of 


principle of morals is engaged. 
the decision as the true one, and one eminently 
“fit to be made” in view of the present and the 
future demands upon our charities. 

The argument against lotteries does not strict- 


Bedlam, and if the truth were known, those of certainly, will not go to -the next fair so readily, 
us who do not become candidates for the hon-| when their entertainment has been merely that af- 
ors of Charlestown or Worcester, have also our forded by a crowded 


some unexplained direction, and returns in com- 
paratively sound mind’ Another has a garret 


This one has the harmless mania of 


“What do they say of 


Political economy ia just as true in the bright 
fairs as it is in Mr. 
Chase’s bureaux or on the exchange. The 
‘ple who go, undoubtedly go with money which 
they are resolved to thrust upon the charity. It 
1s true, therefore, that in face of every experi- 
/ment towards disgusting them, or surprising 
‘them or amusing —the money will pass 
‘from their pockets %o the charity treasury. But 
‘we want them to go to the next fair, too, and they 


ing in which tried mana 

raffle He, Babe's they would do if 
the legitimate business of the pretty tables had 
been legitimately conducted by the pretty sales- 
women. Grant that the whole is the child’s 
play of grown up children. Still the whole zest 
fi a play consists in its close imitation of the re- 
ty. 

Now the raffle bears but a wretched resem- 
blance to the bargain on time of the stockmar- 
ket. It vedaisBles 1 dived, only in its most 
repulsive feature ; while the charming rivalgy of 
a series of booths, where the whole ingenuity of 
different coteries has been taxed to attraCt cus- 
tom and patronage, is a very pretty imitation 
of the daily affairs of those whom we wish to at- 
tract to the fair,—and furnishes a very legiti- 
mate amusement while it interésts them in the 
charity. 

In the face, therefore, of the legions of our 
Fair friends, who want to know how we would 
sell a flock of sheep at a fair, if we could not 
raffle them,—we are obliged to decide, that if 
Charity Fairs are to continue popular and lucra- 
tive, it ts well, on the whole, if the system of raf- 
Sling is permanently discountenanced. 


‘are making up 


If the people of Boston, who are sonietimes 
called Puritanic, are not satisfied with the high 
morality and exquisite humor of this argument, 
we see nothing for it, but a sermon from Dr. 
Bellows. How unfortunate that these great 
truths had not been promulgated before our re- 
cent Fair. But if our neighbor hasa fault it is 
a slight tendency to be “a day after the fair.” 


= 


THE LATE DR. LYMAN BEECHER. 


There has been no American divine deceased 
within the last few years, the history of whose 
life and character is likely to prove more at- 
tractive on this side of the Atlantic than that of 
Dr. Lyman Beecher, the parent of the most 
popular of New England authoresses and of the 
preacher most universally admired and es- 
teemed among the pulpit orators of the United 
States. There can be few among the thou- 
sands who, in 1853, thronged to Willis’ Rooms, 
Exeter Hall, and numberless other buildings 
throughout Great Britain, to have a look at the 
woman who had written the most widely-read 
and soul-stirring novel ever produced, or among 
those who last year turned out in no less mighty 
crowds to hear the eloquent vindications of his 
own country which fell from the lips of Henry 
Ward Beecher, who have not felt that they 
would like to know something of the family to 
which the rarely gifted brother and _ sister 
belong, and how eaiieh hereditary circumstance 
and early influence have had to do with the de- 
velopnrent of minds each*so strongly original 
after its kind, and both so remarkable for their 
ability to minister to the wants of the nation 
and time for which they worked. In assigning 
such a feeling as the predominating cause, 
which will make this book eaverly procured and 
read, we are gelT Dom of respect to the 
memory of the departed subject of the biogra- 


p—— 
eo 





hy. 

r We are very far from supposing that the 
rich and fascinating talents of his living son and 
daughter constitute the sole reason which will 
give interest in this country to the life of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher; but we do know that they 
will invest this book with powerful attractions 
for the community in general, which very few 
biographies of’ ministers, even of English fame, 
ess for the world outside the circle of their 
immediate followers and admirers. 

Regarded from this point of view those very 
characteristics which would lay the work open 
| to objection, if subjected to the ordinary rules 
laid down for the guidance of biographers or the 
' editors of autobiographies and correspondences, 
give it additional value in the eyes of the great 
majority of readers. As a life of Dr. Beecher 
individually, the single volume, which is all yet 
published of the two, in which the work is de- 
signed to reach completion, is, after the straight- 
forward story of birth, childhood, and early 
manhood, is told, somewhat confusing and in- 
distinct in those details which pertain to the 
sectarian or pastoral events of the good minis- 
ter’s career; but as a source from which to de- 
rive general impressions of the social and do- 
mestic life of a country pastor in the New Eng- 
land states forty or fifty years ago, with more 
particular knowledge, such as every reader of 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin” and the “Minister’s Woo- 
ing” will receive with grateful interest, it pos- 
sesses a charm which the English public will be 
slow to wish exchanged for the most complete 
religious vam ae that could have been labo- 
riously compiled. 

a new name for this book, it should be entitled 
“Glimpses of the Beecher Family,” for by that 


strong views, and it may be prejudices in pro- 
portion, Dr. Beecher was a man intensely hu- 
man in his sympathies, who could be a boy 
among his children, and who, amongst those 
most nearly connected with him, has, in quit- 
ting this world for another, left behind no teel- 
Indeed, if we were to select |ings save those of filial love and tender re- 
spect.—London Star, Feb. 8. 


| years of hislife. The principal personages who 
| gave character to Sacuseamasosenel circle to 


| which he ministered were lovingly described in 
more than one letter from members of the 
| Beecher family. They were men and women 
refined by mental culture to an extent far be- 
yond the average of that day ; and if their read- 
|img and accomplishments were of the kind 
which would now be called old-fashioned, or at 
[least more substantial than ornamental, perhaps 
so much the better for the young people who 
looked up to them as Pee 8 of strength and 
wisdom. Th: meeting-house in which the flock 
assembled every Sabbath with rigorous punc- 
tuality, was built and decorated after a style 
which has never been matched in this country, 
where, until very lately, the designers of con- 
venticles have held all ornamentation, from an 
image to a streak of paint tinged with one of 
the prismatic colors, to be a compromise with 
sin. Mrs. Stowe has given an exact descrip- 
tion of this venerable temple, so often trod by 
her childish feet, and which she declares used 
to inspire ‘as much sense of the Sabbath as 
Styasbourg Cathedral itself” :— 

“How magnificent to my eye seemed the tur- 
nip-like canopy that hung over the minister’s 
head, hooked by a longsiron rod to the wall 
above; and how apprehensively did I consider 
the question, what would become of him if it 
should fall: How did I wonder at the panels 
on either side of the pulpit, in each of which 
was carved and painted a flaming red tulip, 
with its leaves projecting out at right angles; 


front, with exactly triangular bunches of grapes, 
alternating at exact intervals with exactly tri- 
angular leaves. The area of the house was di- 
vided into large square pews, boxed up with 
stout boards and surmounted with a kind of 
baluster work, which I supposed to be provided 
for the special accommodation of us youngsters, 
being the loophole of retreat through which we 
gazed on the “remarkabilia” of the scene.” 


class of speeches. But this of Isocrates is, by | quest to the Brooklyn Fair, placing over it the 
way of eminence, the Panegyricus. It is here "expressive sentence—“Free Tradé—The Inter- 
printed by Sever and Francisin the Greek text | national Law of the Almighty.” 

with copious English notes by Mr. Felton, who 


The London Reader says that the fifth.and 


delighted to pour out on his readers the wealth | concluding volume of Humboldt’s “Cosmos” has 
of historic and illustrative leaming which he | appeared. It contains three more chapters by 
possessed. The critical skill which he was less | the master’s own hand, astronomical essays by 
fond of displaying is in this edition supplied by | E. Brubns and Sabine, and an exhaustive in- 


the diligence of Professor Goodwin, whose work 
on Greek Syntax has already made hima high 
authority in matters of construction and disput- 


ed texts. 4 
| We cannot let this occasion pass without ex- 
| pressing our hope that a scholar so accurate and 
,80 earnest in the cause of good letters will de- 
, vote himself to editing for himself some of the 
many Greek authors which our young men at 
college ought to read but do not. The exigen- 
cies of scholarship in America are very different 
from what they are in Europe; few of our 
youths can read the whole circle of classic au- 
| thors, or even a single one thoroughly, and it is 
' therefore the duty of our scholars and professors 
_to give them selections and partial editions 
| which shall at least tincture them with the wis- 
| dom of Plato and the eloquence of Demosthe- 
nes. Professor Goodwin is announced as the 
editor of a translation of Plutarch’s Morals, and 
that is good news, but he must not spend his 


| the neglect of the fountains of that noble litera- 
ture. 

The volume before us is neatly printed, and 
| does credit to the publishers as well as the edi- 
| tors. 


From Frederick Leypoldt, Philadelphia, 
through A. K. Loring, we receive two choicely 








In 1816 an irremediable sorrow fell upon the 
happy household. Mrs. Beecher, whose strong 
sense, Constant activity, and gentle disposition | 
made her a model mother and minister’s wife, | 
so far as a more than blameless example was | 
concerned, died of a decline so rapid as to 
leave her family but little time to become ac- 
customed to the idea that she must leave them. | 
Her youngest son, Charles, the editor of this | 
book, was nine months old at the date of this 
sad event, which left seven children, the oldest 
only sixteen, motherless. After this domestic 
bereavement Mrs. Stowe, then about four years 
old, was sent for a while to the care of her aunt, 
Harriet Foote, a woinan of a mind as orderly 
and energetic as that of Miss Ophelia in “Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin,” and of whose early teachings | 
this volume contains some sprightly recollec- | 
tions couched in the pupil’s own forcibly hu-| 
morous style. Weare told how the aunt, being | 
a stanch Episcopalian, used to teach the Church | 
catechism to the two nieces under her care, and | 
how when the lesson was over, and one cousin | 
whose parents belonged to the Episcopal order, | 
was dismissed, the conscientious dame was wont 
to detain the hapless Harriet, with the words, 
“You have to learn another catechism, because | 
your father isa Presbyterian minister.” Of the | 





| 


Beecher threw the force of his strong intellect | 
and energetic will that which related to Unita-| 
rianism seems to have been the contest which | 
absorbed most of his interest and attention. 
Orthodox to the very marrow, he himself says, | 
speaking of a famous sermon which he preach- | 
ed at Boston in 1817, “From the time Unita- | 
rianism began to show itself in this country it | 
was as firein my bones.” Mrs. Stowe in al 
letter, entitled “Karly Reminiscences,” says of 
him, “Never did men have more upper and | 
complete faith in the absolute verity and power 
of what they regarded as Gospel doctrine than | 





yet practically he never seemed to realize that 
people were unbelievers for any other reason | 
than for want of light.” Full of this feeling, | 


presented to his mind his views of religious | 
truth. He thought that ‘if Byron could have | 
only talked with Taylor and me it might have | 
got him out of his troubles.’” Twelve months | 
after the death of the first Mrs. Beecher, the | 
bereaved husband sought another mother for | 
his children, by marrying Miss Harriet Panter, | 
of Portland, Me., a lady whose arrival in the 

Litchfield parsonage was first matter for no lit- | 
tle speculation, and afterwards solid congratula- 

tion. The first volume brings us down to the | 
year 1823, when the subject of its pages was in | 
full enjoyment of health, intellectual vigor, and 

as large a share of domestic felicity as falls to} 
the lot of most men. Its closing pages are | 


above referred to, in which she gives a graphic | 
and pleasant picture of the family home during | 


these years of her own early youth, and, per-| 
haps, her father’s most energetic labors and | 


astoral popularity. From this and other simi- | 
ar sources we gather that though a divine of 











sentence can we best describe the general char- 
acter of its contents. 
It appears that to write a history of his own 


——— 
od 
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life and times had long been a favorite project 
with Dr. Beecher, but various obstacles having 
stood in the way of the accomplishment of that 
purpose, he was at length induced, after the age 
of seventy years, to entrust the chief labor of 
the task to his son, the editor of this work, who 
received from his father’s lips that portion of the 
volume which bears an autobiographical shape, 
and from the very extensive family correspond- |; 
ence selected for interpolation, such documents 
as served to elucidate or simplify what was ei- 
ther obscure or not sufliciently detailed in the 
straightforward story. 

As the narrator naturally found it simplest, 
and perhaps most pleasant to dwell with com- 
arative fulness on the circumstances of his 
childish and youthful days, and as, moreover, 
letters concerning that period of his life, are ei- 
ther few or non-existent, it is in the earlier 


c 
chapters of the volume that we have the clear- 








ly apply to the case of raffles for charitable pur- 





as they are great through their genius, mani-|ty, That Nature which thou enviest in the Ir- 
fest a naive character. I will here refer only | rational World is worthy of reverence, of n: j 
to Epaminondas and Julius Cesar, and among | desire. It lies behind thee, it must always li- | 
the moderns, to Henry IV. of France, Gusta-| behind thee. Left by the ladder that sustain - 
vus Adolphus, of Sweden, and Czar Peter the ed thee, there remains for thee now no othc: 
Great. The Duke of Marlborough, Turenne, | choice, than to grasp the Law with free know - | 
Vendéme, show us the same character. In the edge and will, or fall helpless into a bottomle: | 
other sex Nature has attained her highest perfec- | abyss. 

tion in the naive character. Female coquetry| But if you are consoled for the lost happine : 
strives for nothing so much as the appearance of | of Nature, let her perfection serve as a mod: | 
Nairete proof enough,if we had no other, that the to thy heart. If thou dost step out to her fro: | 
greatest power of the sex rests upon this peculiar- | thy artificial cirele, if she stands before thee : | 
ity. , But because the ruling principles of female | her mighty rest, her naive beauty, her chil: 
education are at eternal variance with this char- \like innocence and simplicity; then stay b | 
acter, it is as hard for Woman in the moral, as | this image, cherish this feeling, it is worthy : ~ 
for Man in the intellectual to maintain this | thy most glorious manhood. Think no more « * | 
glorious gift of Nature uninjured by the pre-| 
cepts of good breeding ; and the Lady who unites 
this naivété of manners with a bebavior suit- 
able for the great world, is just as worthy of 
high respect as the scholar who combines genial 
freedom of thought with the whole power of the 
schools. 

From a naive character necessarily dows also 
@ naive expression as well in words as.in deeds, | easily extinguished in the storms of Life. 





! 


exchanging with her, but strive to marry h« - | 
infinite excellence to thy own infinite endov - 
ment, and from both to create the Divine. The - | 


surround thee like a lovely Jdyl, in which thc : 
may'st take refuge from the bewilderments : “ 


fresh confidence for thy path, and kindle ane: 





| fle for a charitable enterprise, for the other objec- 
| tion, that it may train people in habits of gambling, 


Art, in which thou mayst find courage an | | petwal confinement. 


in thy heart the flame of the Jdeal, which is: |im the opinion of our proper and virtuous 


poses. In a lottery, something is given for | 
nothing in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred ; | 
the temptation being that, in the hundredth | 
case, something is given for a great deal. But 
in the raffle of a charity fair, it never happens 
that something is given for nothing. The con- 
tributor gives his “something” to the charity. 
He has the precise recompense which every | 
subscriber for a charity has. The fact that the | 
hundredth contributor receives besides this rec- , 


,ompense, a double sleigh or an elephant, does | 


not change the relations of the other ninety- 
y all receive their money's worth. 


nine. 
There is therefore, no moral question of 
and wrong involved in a properly conducted 


t 
raf | 
does not deserve consideration as @ point in ; 
It is, at best, but a question of education. And, on} 
the question of education, we should say that if 


they cannot be trusted at fairs at all,—indeed can- 
not be trusted in the streets at all,—indeed cannot 
be trusted with books at all, and that on the princi- 

involved, of Keeping them from temptation, u 
would be simpler at once to lock them up in per- 


What then is the argument against raffhng, 





neighbor, who would like to sce the olf law 


'give the reader an insight into the manner in 


ple cannot be trusted in the way of such enplslionas told, but the reader of some of these epistles 


est account of all that belongs to the purely 
personal history of Dr. Beecher. As the events 
of his entering upon pastoral duties and his 
marriage with a lady powering many relatives, 
are brought to pass, the hitherto unbroken nar- 
rative becomes mixed up with an infinite num- 
ber of epistolary communications from a multi- 
tude of ditferent writers, some purely domestic 
in their nature, others upon exclusively spirit- 
ual or intellectual subjects, but all helping to 


which the various relations towards each other 
of a very widely-extended but closely-united 
sehold were fulfilled. It requires no long-* 
drawn comparisons or special tration to see 
that many of the most piquantly described per- 
sonages and vivid pen-and-ink pictures in Mrs. 
Stowe’s sketches of New England scenes and 
characters are reproductions of beings and cir- 
cumstances among which her girlish life was | 
spent. Thus much, indeed, we are frankly 
from aunts and elder sisters, dwelling so pleas- 
antly on home incidents end early indications 


of the young ones under their 
charge, will further remark to himself that the 
Harriet Beecher of the old nage in Litch- 
field, Connecticut, was, bat a child 
when this volume ily comes to an end, a 


ro dee ems, 


the late President Felton, of Harvard College, 


has just appeared in new edition revised by Pro- 
fessor Goodwin, the successor of Mr. Felton in | 
the Greek chair at that University. 


of the twenty-one extant speeches of Milton’s 
“old man eloquent.” 
Athens, her material, intellectual and moral | 
greatness, and her claims to the chief place 
among the Grecian States. Delivered or pub- 
lished at a time when the Spartan supremacy 
was almost unquestioned,—before the brilliant 


charm of the Lacedemonian name,—it is a fine 
compend of the mythical and the authentic his-| invited to fill the pulpit at the South Place 
tory of the Attic commonwealth, and far supe- | Chapel, London, formerly occupied by W. J. 
rior in truth of matter and graces o style to the | Fox, now advanced in years, and for a long 
Funeral Oration of Lysias, on a kindred theme. | time member of Parliament. Mr. Conway has | 
In Isocrates, indeed, Grecian rhetoric, as distin- | accepted the invitation for six months. The 
guished from oratory, reached its perfection, and congregation to which he will preach is one of | dark line with the pale tint of the visage. 
few writers in any tongue have excelled him in | the most liberal in England. 
clear and splendid diction. The nervous and | 
manly style of Demosthenes may be contrasted | 
with it; the one had the elegance of a writer, 
the other the trenchant force of a popular ora- 
tor. During the latter part of the life of Isoc- 
rates, the two were contemporaries, for he was 
born fifty years earlier, and died sixteen years 
earlier, having refused to survive the calamity 


says Milton, whose poems as well as his prose 
writings show how carefully he had studied the | 
eloquence he praised. ' 
The Panegyricus was the Fourth of July ora-’ the constitution, bat in reality only covets the 
tion of the Athenians. It was a name derived | magnificent harbor which lies on the confines 
from the gathering of the Attic people at which 





Tne PANEGYRICUws OF IsocrATES, edited by 


The ora- 
ion itself is familiar to all scholars, as the best | 


It is an encomium on 


ampaigns of Epaminondas had broken the 





f his country at Cheroneain B. C. 338. 


At Chzronesa, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report that old man eloquent,— 








Sieh Quite AAs RBI nNT te hls treet 


the oration was spoken, and designates « whole | 


tionably inclined to take the part 
The refusal of ‘Prussia and Austria to wait till | 
the Rigsraad could assemble in order to sanc- | 
tion or otherwise the annulment of the consti- 
tution of 1863 is regarded here as a sign that , 
both Powers wanted but one excuse for going 
to war with the Danes. The Siecle believes in 
the much-talked-of, alth 
by which Prussia secures 
condition that Austria shall help 
sieze on and hold Kiel. The Confederation, 
which thmks nothing of the spoliation of the 
Poles, apparently barns with indignation 
calieal 


| Schleswig and Holstein. 


printed little books, one of which is also of high 
fiterary value. The Letters to a Lady of Wil- 
helm von Humboldt have long been known to 
a small class of readers in this country and in 


| England, where they appeared some years ago | 


in a good translation. The present edition by 


Charles G. Leland is only a 4mall part of the | 
English book, selected, so far as we can see, | 


with taste and discretion, and prefaced by a 
short sketch of the author. 


William Humboldt—for we like to Anglicise | 


his name—was the elder brother of a more 


| famous person, Alexander Humboldt, the nat- 


uralist. He was born in Prussia, in 1767, and 
died in 1835, being thus eighteen years young- 
er than Goethe, whom he outlived by a few 
years. Like his brother, he devoted himself to 
public life, as well as to learning, and was cele- 


brated as a diplomatist inthe days of Talley- | 


rand and Metternich. He was one of the first 
who reduced philology to a science, though his 
books on that subject are now more quoted than 


never meant for publication, will prove to be | 


the most lasting of his works. They were ad- 
dressed to a lady whom he had met in youth, but 
from whom he had been separated for aquarter of 
a century when accident opened a correspond- 
ence between them, which only ended with the 
life of the illustrious author. In this corres- 
pondence, of which we have only the letters of 
Humboldt, his character is presented to us in 
the most winning light. They are written in 


the wisdom which his various experiences in so 
many years had taught him. There is none of 


of Schiller and Goethe,—none of the affecta- 
tions of Bettine, but a plain, kindly, English 
style of setting forth the well considered opin- 
ions of a man of profound good sens and good 
feeling. They are not sprightly, but they will 
bear reading more than once, and outlive many 
livelier letters, less earnestly written. 

The other book we spoke of is a translation 
into German by Carl Theodore Eben of three 
poems of Poe and one of Lowell. The first, 
of course, is the inevitable “Raven,” which 
many foreigners, and some Americans consider 


chiefly taken up by the letter from Mrs. Stowe | such a production of genius. Herr Eben has 


rendered it into as good German as it deserves ; 
and he has done the same by “Lenore,” and 
“The Bells,”—all of them hard to translate. 
An unfamiliar poem of Lowell’s closes the dainty 
little volume. 


THe ConTINENTAL Montacy for March is 
fortunate in having so good a contributor as 
Mr. R. J. Walker, whose two letters on the 
comparative resources of the North and the 
South are the best part of this number. Mr. 
Ten Brook gives a good sketch of Neumann, 
the German historian, and Mr. Bigelow a no- 
tice of Palmer the sculptor, Mrs. Cooke hovers 
and chants as usual, and Mr. Stephen P. An- 
drews saws away on “The Great American 
Crisis.” Mr. Kimball’s novel grows flatter as 
it goes on; the other articles require no notice. 


We have received from Mr. C. H. Brainard 
a fine photographic copy of the autograph of 
John Milton, written in the Album Auricorum 
of a Swiss friend, at whose house he visited, on 
his return from Italy in 1639. This precious 
book, which also contains the autograph of 
Thomas Wentworth, is now in possession of 
Senator Sumner. Crosby and Nichols have 
the photographic copy for sale. 


= 
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YOREIGN GOSSIP. 
Our correspondent, Mr. Conway, has been 


The Paris correspondent of the London Star 


| (36 per cent., or 604,00, 


| ed in golden and glorious I 
dows, clearing up all dowbts and dissensions 


says, | 


dex by Prof. Buschman, to the whole of the 
works 

The English are beginning to find out how 
good a book Mr. Emerson has written about 
them. The Quarterly Review has a long article 
| quoting and praising Emerson and gisparaging 


|given our English cousins great offence. It 
will be some centuries, probably, before the 
world sees another work on England so true 
and just as “English Traits.” 

Mr. Sargent’s “Peculiar” has been published 
in England, and is favorably criticised by Pro- 
fessor Newman. 

Ireland seems to be in advance of us im the 
matter of women’s rights. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench at Dublin have decided that women have 
a right to vote for town commissioners. The 
| Chief Justice stated that the 22d section of the 
'‘ Town’s Improvement Act clearly gave the right 
to vote to “every person of full age,” duly qual- 











and then at the grape-vine in bas-relief on the strength on the Greek of the Christian Era to | ified by property, without adding anything to 


|to indicate that “persons” meant males only. 
| Women, therefore, had a right to vote, under 
ithe Act. Mr. Justice O’Brien, Mr. Justice 
| Hayes, and Mr. Justice Fitzgerald concurred 
| in this view of the law, and the last stated that 
| he must not be understood as denying that la- 
| dies were entitled to sit as town commissioners 
jas well as to vote for them. The process of 
| voting has nothing in it repugnant to their hab- 
its. They have only to state for whom they 
| vote, and answer one or two questions. Women 
| vote for poor law guardians. 

| Itseems that the public school system of 
| France is superior that of England, as well as 
| the system of land tenures. The Debats gives 
the following statistics on the subject. The 
figures are official :— 

“The situation of France as to primary _in- 
| struction may be summed up as follows: The 
| number of schools is 82,135 or 16,156 more than 
/in 1848. The scholastic population is 4,732,000 
instead of 3,772,000, which shows an increase of 


*| nearly a million. The girls’ schools form litue less 


than a third of the totality, or 26,592; the num- 
ber of pupils in these latter is in a largerpropor- 
tion—that is to say, 1,669,000, or 35 per cent. 
more. 

There are besides a certain number of girls 
who frequent the mixed schools. The infant 
asylums contain 345,000 children of both sexes. 
In fine, the calculation is made that 600,000 
children only, are without instruction. But 





various controversies into which Dr. Lyman! read. Probably those very Letters, which were | how incomplete is this teaching! A large num- 


| ber of children leave the schools before the rough 
‘coating has been rubbed off their intelligence. 

W hat is wanting in a large number, even after 
i they have passed through the hands of the mas- 
|ters, isa desire for learning. This kos gawd 

must be attributed to the masters, and in a still 

greater degree to the method employed. A ri- 
| valy has, as is well known, arisen between lay 
| teaching and that of the religious congreantions. 
| We are far from complaining of the fact, on-the 
| condition, however, that the contest shall be car- 
| ried on on equal terms. In this, as in every oth- 
er calling, competition stimulates the respective 


my father and the men with whom he acted, | ¢alm tone, but full of respect and sympathy for | forces, and determines the progress. The Livre 
and though he firmly believed in total depravity | the lady whom perhaps he had once loved, and of | Bleu gives some curious details on this subject ; 


ithe 36,499 communes provided with means o 
instruction contain 41,426 public. free schools, 
for boys only, or for both sexes. Of this num- 


“he wished that he could have seen Byron and | the hauteur and conceit which mars the letters | ber, 37,895, containing 2,145,000 pupils are di- 


' rected by laymen,and 3,531, comprising 482,000 
ischolars have clerical masters: Thus the Con- 
| gregationalists, or Fréres de la Doctrine Chre- 
| tienne, have 9 per cent. of the schools and 18 
|per cent. of the pupils. This is not the place 
{to commence a@ discussion on the respective 
' merits of the lay or clerical schools ; but as some 
| persons have alleged that the morality of the 
|former was inferior to that of the latter, we 
/ think right to copy a statement contained in the 
| Livre Bleu and which is not without interest :— 
| ‘During a period of thirty months, from the first 
jof January, 1861, to the Ist of July, 1868, the 
/masters of the 34,872 pone lay schools. were 
‘the object of 99 judicial condemnations, for ” 
' criminal offences and 80 misdemeanors, while 
the masters of the 3,531 Sgro congregation- 
ist establishments received 55 condemnations, 
of which 23 were for criminal offences and 22 
for misdemeanors. The proportion of criminal 
offences and misdemeanors, the first especially, 
is much smaller among the laymen. The teach- 
ing in the girls’ iokaas is much more. in the 
hands of the religious congregations than that 
of the boys. Thus the number of schools is al- 
|most equally divided between the lay female 
| teachers and the religious establishments. The 
| superiority would at first sight seem to be rath- 
er with the lay schools, as there are 13,491 of 
them against 13,101 of the other. But the num- 
ber of pupils of the two systems are differently 
divided than the schools, although the quality 
| appears to be superior on the side of the lay 
teaching, for all the mistresses of that order 
| have received certificates of capacity, whilst, 
i with few exceptions (about 1 in 19,) the reli- 
| gious teachers have only letters of obedience. 
| Out of 1,699,000 pupils, about one-third only 
pupils) attend the 
| lay schools, while 1,095,009 go to religious estab- 
'lishments. The disproportion of the two cate- 
| gories in the infant asylum is still greater.” 


| From our neighbor of the Post we borrow the 
following graphic account of the appearance of 
| Louis Napoleon at his late audience and ad- 
dress to the Corps Législatif: 
| His Majesty was already seated on the 
|throne—it was immediately imagined by the 
| charitable to be owing tothe difficulty he is be- 
| ginning to experience in walking over the pol- 
lished floor without the assistance of a heavy 
'walking-stick. He has grown much paler of 
‘late, and his hair, which although kept short ac- 
| cording to the prevailing fashion, is begianing 
to show the fall of sleet which precedes the snow 
' of age, renders his whole countenance more pal- 
ilid than of yore, while the moustache stiffened 
,and blackened with cire Hongroise stands out 
bristling and hard as ever—contrasting pits 
e 


' weather was most beautiful, and the light stream 
‘the long win- 





with regard to the havoc which the exeess of 


The French press is, on the whole, unques- | pleasure in youth and excess of Port dike Ee. 


of Denmark. | 


h “secret treaty,” 
enice to Austria, on 
Prussia to 


jon at the 


rights of the Duchies being violated by 


had made upon the whole aspect 
pac. Panes Rapaleon othe ght and Brice 
ucien to the left seemed to afford a striking 
cont.ast in the healthy vigor of their 


ance, and above all inthe ceirtalenidietace 


which the Emperor no longer. 

An English clergyman charged before » Lon- 
don magistrate with drunkenness and assault, 
said in excuse: “The fact is, that after I had an 
early dinner, I had a pint of dry port, and this 
made me so very dry that I called for a glass of 

wine. It was sonice that I had a sec- 
ond. I then went down’ to the station, as I 


of' | thought, quite right, but when I got on to the 


80 say, seemed to 





Richard Cobden senda his e@tegreph by fe-- 


redo 


oe 


Hawthorne, whose recent book secms to have. 
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date; that it would use means the most unscru 
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“Now itera spurns his fron load, 
ee ees 7 
as thes departs, the man,returns.” 
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7 A Beis 
We remainet c. - . {| = ulous; that it would have recourse to briber 
, noe We pr : ‘anxiety.  At| fay it please your Exxcelleney,—Citizens of Bos- age ge eee ; vi 
sectarian wn RE Ee aro ile Pern alae le ee on Slr ge ed wap 
g : eas ;presume too much on the supposed ig-i least in Washington who dares to say what | Samuel J. May, returned to the Hall. He was! When, in my own country, I have been | oor (and equally your act, forie has received the Government to vote for the Governmer 
ia ~ norancé of these men. I have never yet found ; very pale, and his voice trembled, as he said to | Called, in the discharge of a solemn duty, to © Pang ited the | candidate. ‘That letter came over to Englan¢ The 
Hy i} __ER~ Any of our city subscribers falling to receive the ' 4 man in my regiment so stupid as not to know nearly everybody ele sore se not | us in a low tone, “Thank God, he is safe.” contend with those who have misrepresented | * oe ner eee erik pea 1 : of ali iadia published. Three days after, anothe eh 
ati cmanmant 1 de af all bound to. accept.the renomination of Fresi- |. ...Qur mission. bei ished, we passed | °F traduced the institutions and people of this. letter came, which was front the” pétiden = 
al government itself, so much the worse, for this | dent Lincoln as a “military necessity,” down the stairs, which were lined on cither|Country, in whatever else T may have been | jae county T represent. and will be "lin Cincinnati; a gentleman who, though naj ation o 
: gov ? ’ ry 4 heb his and your lasting h C g ’ ig 
i strikes at the foundation of all rectitude, all “WasnincTon, D, C., February, 1864. } | sid nip puckmenpicepdiehing their whips. We| Wanting, I have always felt both courage and | “‘y * Te nena , cordially with the North, has, I’ am bound world; 
WS honor, all obligation. “The movements recently made throughout were greeted 3 ‘maledictions on’ the | Confidence ; because I knew that the | etine, parser yh pling < {ras that I say, upon the whole, given a’ fair represen and ac 
f Fessenden. said, in_the debate | the country to secure the spmination of Pres: | Abolitionsts a the “niggers,” couched in the) cause I had to plead was just ; and confidence, | would like 10 say on behalfof thedear land that | tion.of things, as.they.came under-his-eye—Jj,., 
ae ; on Mr, , ae 4, that the govern-! j i ; me counter- | usual elegant phraseology of pro-slavery. A | because I knew that my facts and” arguments | Ae pee ; — ae nay ge ep ve say 
And he answered—I have not troubled Israel; but thou and n’s bill, ’ go ident Lincoln render necessary som : : ay ? ; gave me birth. I would like t in jus- | though I do not agree with him in the opin : 

a’ ; thy father’s in that ye have forsaken the command- | Ment was not bound by the unauthorized prom- | action on the part of those unconditional friends Hi a — rae yin tian step down, ee — _ —_ | ids to tallicein al nine wea Say ros ba of| he expresses. He stated that he had bee their su 
i SE aca Si pm er cece |e, age ever ete of | ence Hat” Som SiS opm rnd mf onan | ean. ben a gona i 
He “ee hes : Lay hs ‘ag officer? and if net lantaared 3 id ie eff : winde to forestall tonianes were there also. - Rat they would be press my acknowledgment#in the presence of | *° *merica; to confess, in their name, some er- | that Mu sel ¢ must hi 
1 There is a classof Republican journals which |178 ,ficer* and if men have voluntecrec in ee ee ther ashamed to have thei Saat {this magnificent assembly, composed of . | Fors and mistakes, even faults, it may be, into | quainted with the state of things, and be preg mics of 
a , good fi th th tte of the Sec- tical actio t * was both | rather ashamed to have their names mentioned | ‘ £ . " NY, Composed of approv ES,” ba 2 ee et | . : Q . 

‘ssqagume that. ‘all discussions of the policy of a ‘of War, is not Congress bound, in all de- me Hr patriotic Wes all tras frjends ofthe gor- |now. In these days, “the extinguishers them-| 98 avd partial friends, instead of, as heretofore, | three years T-would like to eves the none. | Om joyed the whale Ser of dates pe Prosi 
«od Ghamge of candidate for the Presidency tend to | cency, either to fulfil those pledges or to dis- | ernment to devote their influence to the sup- selves are on fire.” Sa, “let bygones be by- Phoreck interested, or prejudiced opponents. 1 with wide} hid “sete eredlimmges* Md * Cinci i and its neighborhood; tha some re 
| f a band the regi ? on of the rebellion. But when it becomes | gones-” We were informed that the slave-| through all my life, sofar as it has been a pub- Beecroft yA mats dy A RED 2 la ed ag c ish G 
a Oe a apennoee pers: Mr. Sengtor Dooliet ed in the same de- cebincihet aie hi oa d official influ- toe had the carriage in readiness to convey | lic one, Ihave been used to warfare. I have America—messages of good will, of friendship, | nothing could exceed the quietness, decoruy lish Go 
ty have “quictists take it for granted that the |)... that white shdiect shoal receive higher erga ae Ram tet 8 the perpetuation Mr. Thompson to a boat, which was to take him | lived continually in the atmosphere of conten- fee iy they nd de io = ep easel po that Wt Be not cow P agape 4 i — 
4 -© polioy “ofthe Republican party (and be'it here | pay than black ones, because the families of the | of the present administration, those who consci- | t a veel about to sail immediately to South — + Me badd ao eae acc A with Shar a ved Pts ms neteas iu uailithes te ey | pono, oi idle send er a hi: hor lk a armistic 
: RS I “i . ° ° 2s and w zreat ig se, the $ : Say oe P las : ° : 2 
«l umderistoed that:we include in the Republican were often supported ~~ r — a A believe that the a of the a eS i - rere gee em eee =" : S oer rer the two kindred natipns—whatever might pre-| tion was going on ; and that no influence of ail reply W 
party all the unconditional loyal men of the What an astounding statemen bbe ae of freedom demand a change in favor with the davekeiiive called ‘Thomo par lever deeply penetrated with gratitude for the | Y°?* their harmonious action for the good of exceptional character was exérted, no violenc@, —_millions 
d ae preg . . In the white regiment in which ] was formerly vigor and purity and nationality have no eho . : pson a cow- ediites to which ne " : mankind at large. (Cheers.) Believe me, sir,, and no corruption. In a word, he deseribeg much d 
: ‘country, for, practically, they will All act with offi th husetts Fifty-fourth) nine-| choice bu l the be- | ard, and made themselv@s merry at the expense ich you have listened, and for the. 4 Apia) . : . 
“oo ghe iean i ieciSdeitids tibet |e nvie afte camee madmas ic Gale choice but to appeal at once to the people, pe |e aan a i eas thay ervlel phase | reception by which it has been followed,—how { “¢ &F¢ grateful to America. We are conscious that election as having been conducted in HR spiced by 
3 i ‘Bepubli party sf our w them- | tenths of the soldiers’ families, in addition to the fore it shall be too late to secure a fair discus- gr “8 ae opal hi if cok fall  Tilell Via. wuitshle tastes: exmress the fochees i that we owe America a mighty debt for bene-| most unexceptionable manner. _ And yet, thre gape 
4 «selves ‘competent to govern the country;) these | pay and bounties, drew re larly their “State | sion of principles. sa. : ory Aaa always enc a tat tee beat? I ee ae rie “Oth 1. | fits received at your hands. You have been the | days before, there had been dispatched frovflf English 
r : ‘ ; aid.” Among my black soldiers, with half pay} “Those in behalf of whom this communica- | nly and witty in its sayings and doings. The | MY Deart® — might use the language of Othel- | ig ial | New York a lette aewent The 
4 bat Rees Perel eleperty and no st os a family receives any aid.|tion is made have thoughtfully surveyed the day was a painful one to me, not only on ac- lo, (slightly altered) when he st before the | | tisactions ge eS ot | piss a! eS ee ae a 
+s to be; what has been the policy of the admin- | 7. hor to ge limit, no end to the injustice | political field, and i h "f I count of my extreme anxiety for the safety of | Venitian Senate :— transactions; to your shores we exported, for | scribed ° ; P played 
: a - Pcs : J 86 — have arrived at the follow- Mr. Tho Ifeltd re many years previous to the war, more than half| | Again, I would ask you to judge leniently q Enclana 
4 vs istration—drift. Now, waiving for the prevent we heap upon this unfortunate le? ~Can-/| ing conclusions : : d mpson, pes henanee “a eeply grieved iia kd “Rude am T in my speech, the surplus manufactures we produced. We | the people of England, in consequence of th a 
i ©”! the diseussion of the wisdom of this policy in the | not even the fact of their being in arms for the| “1. ‘That, even were the re-election of Mr. Ree apbamed ve ron. 08 + assac sages so sag pei p ewchguesa at praia ape marae Swan field; thank you for that. We thank you still more | vast efforts that have been made by the Con England 
i - ipast, ‘the question ‘whether that policy is:the | nation, liable to die any day in its defence, se-| Lincoln desirable, it is practically a Au pray to “8 ‘3 ri reo * 4 dag 1S- | And therefore little shall I grace my cause that you have afforded a home, employment federate party there to mislead them, and re rememb 
cure them ordinary justice? Is the nation so/ against the union of influences which will oppose | 8T@C¢¢ the earth. Dutit was one of the most | By speaking for myself. and competence to millions of our poor, who resent the state of things in this country othe who iss 


wisest, or even safe or possible for the future is 
‘ “‘gm-open one. ‘When the ship of state is on the 


exciting experiences of my life, and the slight 


t } wise than itis. The Federal party in Englage 
service I rendered is one of my pleasantest ao ieee So 


that you have | 
or at least such Americans as have been i 


But, sir, let me say, in one word, that [ ac- 
s to them; and: 


cept this welcome, not only with gratitude as a 


him. 
“2. That, should he be re-elected, his manifest 


r, and so utterly demoralized by its pauper- 
ever mas 


have come hither (applause; 
ism, that after it has had the lives of these men, ther (applanse ) 


thrown open your broad lan 











open sea; she may, allowed to drift, outlive |it must turn round to filch six dollars of the | tendency towards anenion and temporary | Te™niscences. compliment to myself personally, but because I | that you have recently made a munificent offer | England during this war, have taken searcel baa 
\ the storm ; on a lee shore, drift inevitably car- | monthly pay which the Secretary of War prom- | expedients of policy will become ag dur- believe I may interpret it to be an expression | to mankind at large, that if they will come here any measures to dispel the delusion prevailing, involving 
od‘ vies her upon the breakers. So now we claim ised to their widows? It is even. so, if ex- | ing a second term than it has been in e first, MASSACHUSETTS, of your kindly feelings towards thousands of fel- | and till the soil, a homestad shall be given them, | to a great extent in the English mind. Th England 
endeget ohé'ri iste eatiat Alialind: dew cuses of Mr. Fessenden and Mr. Doolittle are | and the cause of human liberty and the dignity |, Judge Kelley. of Pliladclohis. vaid the fol- low-laborers in Great Britain, and an act of | free of cost. Wethank you, sir, and you la-_ have left it to the friends of America, who we wemonstil 
i only as : right, 0 te to be accepted by Congress and by the people. | and honor of the gation suffer proportionately ; oe 71m peda a homage, not so much to the man as to the great | dies and gentlemen, for the relief which once | Englishmen, to do that work, deeming it mo i 
» ety of loyal citizens, to consider the question : Very respectfully, your obedient servant, | while the war may continue to languish during lowing generous tribute to the Old Bay State, ' principle of which he has had the honor to be | and again you have sent to the shores of our | discreet and fitting to remain passive. But schakoff 
T. W. Higainson, {his whole administration, till the public debt | in a recent speech in the House. ite humble but carnest exponent. (Ap- | country, when particular portions of our people | has not been so with the secession party ifm Germany 


‘Do not the changed exigencies of the situation 
England. Their agents have traversed eve 
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Colonel Commanding Ist S. C. Volunteers. 




















, . hall become a burden too great to be bo ee pl have been i fering, famishing conditi i 
a change of policy? and that other . grea re. : - + = | plause.) ; have been in a suffering, famishing condition. n tty mit 
Fi ' i laid - ES wha dali’ “3. That the patronage of the government, he LIL be eoerated from Nee York (is Pardon me if I confess to some feeling of | We cannot forget, we never shall forget what part of our land. They have employed wealt ao des 
' — 7 _— THINGS IN LOUISIANA. through the necessities of the war, has been so Brooks) poured forth his indignation upon the mide on finding myself to-day the guest of | you did when Ireland was suffering under a vis- without stint, for the purpose of influencing t : I 
ti carry ‘out the new policy ? : The following from a letter from Louisiana in rapidly increased, and to such an enormous ex- grand old Puritan State. I Sa aatd - ” Massachusetts, and that in showing kindness to | Itation that deprived a majority of her people | press, and secaring the co-operation of such qi Se ye 
aa .) «We are not to be frightened, from this duty ia. Ann oh ts eet ge ite thd ‘unas tent, and so loosely placed, as to render the - “I know the spirit of Massachusetts. Iknow | ™@; You recognize the sacredness of the cause | of the means of life. We shall never forget were likely to serve their cause. land will y 
; o . ‘by the charge that we are troubling the Israel AR ee Ag Tt a is Henk — of the ‘one term principle’ absolutely | jo, inexorable, unappeasable demoniac eneray. | Which first brought me to your shores. To-lay that when our country, through the mouths of | Among the good effects which have result it so? 1 
5; : “er matters under Banks. | e sertai os , : yj ARLE Te HEE TST PAT RE PRO R : of an oe ee aes ane . . ip ea rs 
abe utealneolidaie: <(Tinnh collie indict that there testimony with regard to e essential to the certain safety of our republican | | , now that what hn attiden hn will execute, as Massachusetts stands by the principles of 1776 | many of ner public men and through the col - I = ae na om this unhappy disruptio Fear? 
‘ ; The power that moves the water-wheel works | Institutions, hee Q . rele tg —those principles which it was “the head and | umns of many of our more influential journals, your States is the greater knowledge which .! 
par er naar eons ge epee b lirecti “4. That we find united in Hon. Salmon P 8 ee e ee ca nt ae nd o apie re front of my offending” to declare in 1834.— | Was misrepresenting and aspersing you, youney- been obtained by the people there of the sta ——— 
‘ . |in the wrong direction. a ne “a -, _. | Salem, or the scourging of the ile Be more, agro et ee ee eee ee eee le ees . ta” BS “7 . 
a ‘real troublers of Israel, for that involves this, There i ped oF SRS SS Egg See PS Chase more of the qualities needed ina President | o¢ the Baptists tothe rocky of the Nar. ( Applause. ) Massachusetts is herself again; | ertheless freizghted noble and majestic vessels | of affairs in this country ; for, during the pa force our ¢ 
« that press and le shall be dumb until the : ee Say . NSpUIng during the next four years than are combined oansort h Ar at and in the cause of human rights, without re- | with food, and sent them across the Atlantic to two years, there has been no part of the Unit in which 
pre peopie being close to.these colored men, so lately groan- | ; : : : ragansett or to the mountain-fast nesses and glens | : : : : ; ; : 
. Oe Rtas. eneraatnae . £% . e in any other available candidate; his record, | o¢°y : | spect of color, is sending her heroes to the | keep those alive who were suffering because Kingdom which has not been penetrated | asponse | 
a! Convention meets and then the pent-up opposi- | ing as slaves, now jubilant as freedmen; once | gj psa habl : : of New Hampshire, where my maternal Bap- | ’ 7 ed : ra le alae ot theek alee hae response } 
sinin dies hocth ak Sede ‘a dhsnead which iahslll’ {lust nod. loaih: tow’ chodn Brel, aa the saviones = an peep e, showing him to be a / tis ancestors were banished. Hence when, as 1eld, her statesmen to the Senate, and her | - — stoppage of our supply of cotton. We — who 7 e employed themselves spontan Sentinal 
5 ’ ’ ag ’ "4 Wy 2 ata int | : , > > - assne lig se i 8 a < 7 f sly shalt of »aN ay ‘ t Se z. 
si 3 ; . of many brethren. It is good to feel that the of ae of rare ability, and an administrator now, she decrees on the African, I tremble for | ™@TtyTs to mneir Wary groves.” Mamachy- | a fom sending: nie Sls Crewe pf eee evens: ee Honhers Mate are +0 aude 
 j render union impossible, or the convention must ble off 4 forts ic Shae bichalfaratieniact” the very highest order, while his private | three millions of hitherto happy human beings | 8¢tts has to-day her Sumner and her Wilson in | although that vessel sailed from New York, I, Union. nite surpr! 
3 accept the foregone conclusion of the quietists. —_ a ar? ag pica er Tt nagalon ss character furnishes the surest obtainable guar- | pow doomed to fireornect so. | « © | Washington, (enthusiastic applause,) her Gar- | am sure it was freighted with the blessings and | | Do not let it be imagined, sir, that, in shov The ex 
easiest minh sian 2? thenwh ne oe ii eee r eng anty of economy and purity in the management Aud peain tee enid: 3 rison and her Phillips in Boston, (renewed ap- | good wishes of the people of all the loyal | ng kindness to me, you recognize a solitary iM, = Bright (w 
dé haa ee | eager Shae won Pe eee re public affairs “The spirit of M I nlause,) and her John A. Andrew in the State | States in America; and I bring the thanks of! stance of generous devotion to your cause in thi. 2 
; ized i ition, i i si : y : P Saas . : . ‘The spirit o ssachuse in t pea’ Secale aaa “Bas ee Rak Nee eee Wee eee | a et a Sa Beas 7 se i 
doubts are not yet organized into opposition, it | for “de white ossifers,” as they often call us.| 45. ‘That the discussion of the Presidential nth pcg ries: pandone in twa ouse, (continued applause,) supported by the | the people of Great Britain for that seasonable | hour of your nation’s calamity.’ No, sir, Ireckqqm: — OPPOSE" & 
: ; They have not allowed themselves to regard ; ae or three years only what Christ, or the church eee P} os rr : : : . : 3 : 
is useless to deny that grave doubts exist gener- thi y rthly lif bleating (aid t0 soe ama question, already commenced by the friends of | of Christ. was twelve or fifteen hundred years | Oral and political power, combined with the | and liberal donation. (Applause.) Weare myselfampng the humblest laborersin the fiel lish are not 
ally among the thoughtful, earnest men of the |; ay a 4% 5 the Inala’ tan 6 bles Kere- Mr. Lincoln, has developed a popularity and | jy accomplishing ia the Hotantieaniie? ) utmost material resources of the Common- , not insensible to the kindness and hospitality We have, in every part of our kingdom, ge in the me 
ammntay delntios ‘Setigtiahiaiinnat Prinkdaal des i roa be A + = eat! page: — oe strength in Mr. Chase unexpected even to his Re te . = re Ree dae TER . New wealth. I learn from your official records that | with which our countrymen of any distinction tlemen endowed with powers of eloquence a Mancheste 
‘ after, their hearts stayed by g warmest aduiroves and. while 6é abe award ’ Massachusetts } since treason commenced its foul and wicked | are ever treated on these shores. We have fol-| of argument, who are indefatigably engaged said that tl 





; England as the gentleman is; but I remember | | r f rs acr 
t t Ss B bt i a ize | . - i nes, : » . . | art 2 } } its ge | y ic -4 « «) > p ac 38 
hat this strength is at present unorganized, tl rf youth; being free from the | work to overthrow the Union, with all its bles- | lowed our public men and men of letters across 


and in no condition to manifest its rea magni- | indantiee thet hed beand tee $6 « lane & iy. | Sings, and establish slavery with all its guilt | the Atlantic, and have witnessed the cordiality 
tude, we are satisfied that it only needs syste- | ticeship, but not Livin. a, ay ng hee " ‘and horrors upon its ruins, seventy-five thou- | with which in every instance they have been 
matie and faithful effort to develop it to an ex- ieee aeRO sl Pe vein a agpeae i 'sand six hundred of the sons of Massachusetts received. ‘This appreciation of those with whom 
tent sufficient to overcome all opposiug obsta- | to thc esaeaint tide of poke hee nagemmagas sis oe have gone forth to crush the execrable and | we appreciate is most gratifving, and demands 
cles. employment ‘aul found pg BOCA (hs Teen a) black-hearted rebellion, and to restore the | our grateful acknowledgments. To the people 
“For these reasons the friends of Mr. Chase | setts sit F cake the iudaeas . I recy : a Union to more than its pristine majesty, strength | of America we owe our thanks for the respect | 
have determined on measures which shall pre- | moment to footl ih ot my ¢ cia t Ao | and beauty. To-day | am the guest of this no- | and affectionate regard in which the gracious 
sent his claims fairly and at once before the | whom I found 7 eat y aie poe ea ™ | ble state—of Massachusetts, who, among the | lady who fills the throne of England is held by | 
country. A central organization has been ef- mother. I thank God f a : —. et of | gallant corps she has enlisted and equipped for | the universal people of the Republic. (Loud | we have scattered tracts, and pamphlets, an 
fected, which already has its connections in all Messactasctts cio ? ea igen et OF | the war, has done honor to herself by enroll- | cheers.) I beg your Excellency, and you, la- bound volumes, by the hundreds and the tho 
the states, and the object of which is to enable ursuit of retdaes the ne _ t 1 T Psy ‘e - ing two regiments composed of men of that | dies and gent'emen, to allow me, one of her Ma- | sands. 
very 0 c : . his friends everywhere most effectually to pro- , mein the ¢ - “of B of : Tag ~~ 3 | race whose wrongs are about to be redressed in | jesty’s most attached subjects—to express my | The consequence is, that our people now a 
insignia of their freedom. It is refreshing tO | mote his elevation to the Presidency. We wish histor ad th a vale ry | ~ f se yageagioas the processes of that chastisement which the | gratitude for the reference to Queen.Victoria informed upon this question. And what is the 
meet the faithful ones here. We have some | the hearty co-operation of all those ip favor ot | that ca th ‘labo “sata die tf Ife mi ‘enemies of human freedom and their country | which was made in the opening address, and so present state of mind? . They are ladies ar 
grand men, who never slight an opportunity to| the speedy restoration of the Union upon the | night 6 m h pie Msi ay agleket dabeag toate justly brought upon themselves. (Loud | warmly and nithesiastically received. In my own | gentlemen, with you—with you! (Great aq 
bless the colored man. Individual effort will in basis of universal freedom, and who desire an Priaai and ¥ ” wee ee ico her applause.) And here | will ask your permis- | name, and in that of the British people, I would plause.) They are with you, because they b¢ 
this way do very — Ea ide 90 — { administration of the government during the | course with ‘a aan: rae awa e ™ ho, sion (and I crave forgiveness of ‘your Chair- | express the gratitude so deeply telt, for the lov- hieve that the objects at which you are no 
no personal preferences which can possibly in- Se ee S eerecal of ee braolr iota | first period of its new life, which shall, to the Everetts, her Channings, oe ae pig a man for doing so) to make reference to an | ing reception you gave to the Heir Apparent aiming, are not simply political, but also philag 
f e Aqjutant-Ge A Ny P: | fullest extent, develop the capacity of free in- | gy and oc f oth ? : event which created the deepest interest in | ou his visit to your shores—a reception every- | thropic. Chey believe now, (what they doubte 
terfere with the most cordial support of the /and is one of the firmest friends of the colored | stitutions, enlarge the resources of the country, a tke ip ache others as learned and as, England, and won at once for your Governor, | where the same, save in that part of the country | before,) that Union means Emanciratioy 
nominee of the convention, provided, of course, | man. He has lived in this state, and frequent- | giminish the burdens of taxation, elevate the oie, though perhaps len distinguished a and for your Commonwealth, the admiration | blighted and corrupted by the pestilence of | (Prolonged applause.) 


ly meets old acquaintances among the contra- standard of public and private morality, vindi- 


informing and directing the minds of the peop 
of our country in regard to the condition 
things in America. We have, too, a Union a 
Emancipation literature of the most varied a 
extensive kind. I exhibited in this hall, a we 
ago, nearly a score of large placards, which 
have been in the habit ot posting upon th 
walls. Those were but specimens. And in ad 
dition to such means of informing the peopl 


heavenly freedom and felicity. Now this life, 
sweetened by liberty, brings joy. Their wild, 
plaintive songs are giving way to cheerful music, 
and they are taught that true religion only adds 
to the real joy of living. 

Lately our soldiers have been gathering ma- 
terial for building school-houses. A number of 
men went out to a cotton-house, and soon had 
the proper parts of it loaded upon wagons. A 
cotton-house, where the sighs of the bondman 
were wont to be heard, being transformed into 
a school-house for colored soldiers. Yes, those 
very beams and boards stand now as interesting 


coln, and it is worse than madness to ignore the 
existence of such a general feeling. 

We ‘do not intend at this time to enter upon 
this discussion ; still less do we wish to be un- 
derstocd as entertaining a preference for any 
particular candidate as against Mr. Lincoln ; 
but we desire to express our profound convic- 
tion that it’ is the solemn duty of every patriot, 
| from this time to the meeting of the National 

Convention, to give his most thoughtful con- 
‘“sideration and his most earnest attention to 
the questions—What shall be the policy of the 
next administration? Who best represents 
that policy will command the largest vote ? The 
Commonwealth, in no partizan spirit and with 
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than these. ‘ | : : - . 
ose I thus earned what it was to be | and the gratitude ot my country. 1 reter to slavery.—(Cheers. aS ty os ee 


pata STE 


he represents Republican principles, intends 


bands who come here. They know their friends | 


an American citizen, and to what a length! 


the speech delivered by His Excellency, Gov- 


While I would not withhold the acknowledy- | THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE RADICALS 


freely to discuss these questions and opens its 
columns to the freest discussion by others. No 
. more momentous question was ever submitted 





geants than in their line officers, and would no 
doubt be equally well commanded by them, 
could they only read and write with case. 

Colonel Higginson himself is far from well, 
though able for ordinary duty. He has never 
fully recovered from his injury of last summer, 
and it is doubtful if he can endure the severe 
test of another summer there. His accomplished 
surgeon, Dr. Rogers, is at home, too ill to re- 
tain his commission, which he resigned some 
months ago. 





JUSTICE TO COLORED SOLDIERS. 
The following letter ought to raise a blush upon 
the cheek of every Senator and Representative 
in Congress who, upon whatever plausible pre- 


and it is not difficult to discover that they see in | 
Capt. H. an old friend. Te him I am indebted ' 


for acquaintance with some of our colored ofli- | man progress has ever achieved. 























es oR ri eA ro mera | their hands clenched. Now and then, signals 
heudcininati race “i taclcies, & aul am passed between them and their attendant truck- 
Maier. Kitna tes ‘ , pair, men, and not a few muttered oaths were heard. 

y ’ Baap, |“Dam you!” exclaimed one, “if we had you 


Thus exultantly did the Tribune hail the | down South, we'd cut off your ears.” 


pracy all eaeigon Tribufle shouted its Jubilate, “If you did, sir, I would still call out, He that 
Gen. Seymour, 55 miles beyond Jacksonville, | hath ears to hear, let him hear!” When he 
on his triumphal march after a starving enemy, ceased, there was a great whispering and quick 


with Major Hay ready to administer the oath: motions among the slaveholders and the truck- 
The Abolitionists, hav- 


; / ‘men in their employ. 
to ret g als at same 3 iS ious 

ore araing prodigals—on that ame 20th of ‘ing been previously warned of danger, had 
February, Gen. Gilmore was surprised by the | made arrangements to avoid it. Some twenty 
enemy in force, evidently a well-appointed army | oT thirty women, of whom I was one, went upon 
and defeated—so far as we are permitted to’ 


know, badly, and we fear, disgracefully defeat-. 
ed. The Tribune's “wise and timely expedi-| proached, as if to reconnoitre; but I heard them 





tion” turned out very unwise and untimely, | saying, “Let him alone till the women are out 





cate the honor of the republic before the world, 
and in all thirigs make our American nationali¢ 
| ty the fairest example for imitation which hu- 


the platform to shake hands with Mr. Thompson, | 
and thank him for his eloquent and courageous | 
outpouring of truth. Some*of the mob ap- | 


American civilization will be carried; an 

found four years of life spent at well-paid toil 
worth to me what the same number of years in 
college might have been. I thank the men of 


'ernor Andrew, on the 20th of May, 1863, in 
| presenting the Massachusetts State colors to the 
| 54th regiment, then about to depart for the 


| ments that are due to America for the many) - : Fey 

and large benefits which England has derived | = Stems oqeent — - —— be 
from the connection, so neither would I hesi-| Speech of Gen. Fremont, given in New York 
tate to admit that, in some respects, we have | Monday evening, on fhe occasion of the rece: 

















| his grave inspired at first only a few earnest | regiment. (Applause. ) 


| has at last leavened great masses, and uow leads | 


| for you that represent it. 
John Brown's body lies a mouldering in the gave, 
But bis soul is marching on! (Applause.) 


| of ehtizens. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF OFFICERS FOR CoL- _ ¢ i ” 


ORED Troops.—Capt. R. D. Munssey succeeds | 


* * * * 


In a recent, light, or been borne on any field, I have the 


order relating to the kind of officers needed, he , pride and honor to be able to declare before 
tis ’"| you, your regiment and these witnesses, that, 


, ‘from the beginning up till now, the State colors 
> . . " 

No person is wanted as an officer in a colored | of Massachusetts have never been surrendered 

g a sacrifice to any foe. (Cheers.) ‘The 54th now holds in 

regiment, possession this sacred charge in the perform- 


colored troops in Tennessee. 





| regiment who feels that he is makin 


| In accepting a position in a colored 


rst only @ fey I pledge not only in | 
| men ; but, constantly widening in its influence, behalf of myself, but of all thoxe whom I have 
| mai pee Pre: : the honor to represent to-day, the utmost gen- 
My. | mighty armies in this tremendous war, which has | erosity, the utmost kindness, the utmost devo- | 
. Mr. | at last avowedly becone a war of emancipation. 
restoration of Florida to the Union! On the  /hompson paused, looked calmly toward the , Well, indeed may the negro sing :— 

| place whence the voice peenet and replied, | a 


| tion of hearty love, not only for the cause, but 
d We will follow your | 
| fortunes in the camp and in the field, with the | 
/ anxious eyes of brethren and the proud hearts 


wat agi ne Whatever may be said, Mr. Commander, of | 
Major Stearns as Commissioner for organizing | any other flag which has ever kissed the sun- | 


nal, so-called—the Times. That paper has 
been the systematic opponent of every reform, | 
' during the last half century. 


country which point out to him the right way, 
We wales ddeubes and show him where he may reach a place of 
. Q 0c ~ . ie 
Mage . } secu and repose for the night, and he goes 
| “4 ac? > g - é . , , . . . 
ed any reform until it became popular. It op ou Sonat confidently. And so it is with 
those men who devote their lives, unflinchingly 
‘and singly, to the public good—to the mainte- 
é | mance of principles and the advocacy ot great 
xed the reform of the Touse of Commons; . , tiie ’ 
| copceed the abolition of the East India Coat ee Se hee in a pene eee 
| pany’s monopoly ; opposed i emancipation of | And such ought also to be the character of the , 
* 7 9 ‘ ' uo " ley j 2 —_— 
| the slaves of the West India Colonies ; opposed Rais rel en —_ we Ryle p. at a 
the abolition of the corn laws. It has syste- squealed! laa mm tmordenss. ie Bu; 
matically opposed every refurm in its infancy Se ae aos coe le 
‘and early stages; but has as invariably advo. | Personal; they are expected pier g neee and 
| hail atiaie eal rubaith. tis ta | beyond the personal ambitions and individual 
came (popmar. | interests which ot necessity influence men act- 


| (Laughter.) Before the outbreak of the re-' ing individually ; their horizon is universal, and 
‘they see broadly defined the great principles 


_bellion, nothing could more correctly describe | 
the state of things in the North than the arti- | which lead a nation continuously on to a settled 
prosperity and a sure glory. 


; posed the abolition of the slave trade; opposed 
the abolition of the Test and Corporation Acts ; 
opposed the emancipation of the Catholics ; op- 


' Cles which appeared from time to time in the 


| Times newspaper. When South Carolina se- 
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gloomy. 


: ‘ : . . h I delight to meet always : : 
to ation, and we dare not turn it of with an | C&T: W20 are men 1 g hen stiches” fie “If these objects meet your approval, you c . ake” . . - | South. Applause.) I repeat his words be- 
a'nation, The provost-marshal is a staunch abolitionist, | ponder effici ae ‘d b oa PP <P an | Massachusetts, as will the scholars in public | °°"" ak ‘PP. 3 se bere ge se | dag: wil ks WE oad | dee tas ae ; : ae 
optimistic sneer. h Hi 1 the thi hat fi bel theient aid by exerting yourself at once | schools fashioned upon her principles in the | C2US¢ they are emphatic, because they are his- | UOne y G ud venture to ask | tion of George ‘Thompson, Esq : a 
ow ates rebellion, and the things that foster rebel- | to organize your section of the country, and by | gj : Puy ne gigi torical, because they are prophetic ; becanse; tet the-errors-we-have- committed : 4 aed 
oles -— lion, but loves the interests of the freedmen. 5 . 2 . Y> PY | city of Chaslorsiniaegood time. hey may ber Oo". Bae ei ged 4 2 eng at to-day is the position of the men wh: a Were stra 
i The blessing of aiheed | | corresponding with the Chairman of the Na- | white, they may be black. the may be yellow, 2/80; they rettect™honor alike upon your Chiet | the charge of those who are the guilty parties, | fethesit mhatithieey.¥ fa have worked to brir Millie 
COLONEL HIGGINSON AND HIS REGIMENT. | Lhe blessing of many colored people rest upon | tional Executive Committee, for the purpose tones Creag KE Blue sage ¢ yellow, | sfagistrate, and upon the people by whom he | and not be imputed to those of my countrymen | ee ered Jeers DAS WOK ee Oe 
h We 1 thers. too, who are faithful. | .: : “fi a ? Pp but when the civilization of Massachusetts shall | "#2" : P 2 | P se : | our practice into conformity with the principk . 
" : im. © Have others, t0o, are farlilul. | either of receiving or imparting information. : . Pissed worthily supported. Gov. Andrew, in | Who are blameless. Bear in mind that the | oe ‘ H magi, I America | 
. a pa I strate nek (13 So y suppo | : 
| A friend writes us from Beaufort, that the | Col. Z., Col A. Major C., and others, are of the “Very respectfully a Poducot iave penctrated that dark city, and fashioned Thi Geieashahde ctideens “ian the: 3 ace | great mass of the people of Great Britain are | of the Government ? And who, inthe strugg] nent duetall 
. ° = 8 . " s i OS ME ‘ta’ tinathbttnda . . » | the arkable i ‘ess, use s y ; ; Ba : : ; ° i Ce us eie Me e 
1st South Carolina Volunteers, who have been | right stamp, and cannot fail to exert a helpful) «Chairman National Executive Committee.” | {8 Institutions as it will, the pleasure of the |) ou age :— wis unrepresented ; that six millions of adult males | “8408 established and powerful interests, basis se 
doing picket and guard duty near that town, ‘influence. But it is hard to grind corn when the seagate * | Pupils in the schools will be to thank God | “One circumstance pertaining to the compo- | —the source of our wealth, streneth and great- | accepted political disability and humiliate opposition h 
} ith G 1 Se in Florid | water-wheel goes the wrong way. Let not our night and morning for the spirit of Massachu- |... of the 54th te ake eanenateaek:t re | nete-—are destitute of the frantiie: and are) lives? Have any of these been put in goverr the Governt 
, ee ee er eee oe ori’: | Northern friends murmur if the grist be small. NOW AND THEN. setts. which kept liberty alive, and finally | Sion +t os Bi Ra “ah aad sy pee without representation iowa the parliament |e places where their proved fidelity woul of England 
: They do not scem to have been engaged in the | ‘There is something lacking about the machinery. Mrs. L. Mar; Lagawak oe: brought its blessings to the entire people of the | C2@Facter When compare dagger Eg din ie deine” Eenack of teak Ps of the | guarantee the direct execution of what is to-da ; 
late di it be : rs. L. Maria Child gives, in the Standard, | country. Yes, sir. M thusetts in the , have yet seen betore, gives to this hour an in- | press. + speak of that portion of the | the nearly unanimous will of the people? Ce passed betw 
isastrous fight there. If it be true, as we 3 a Pile SeRPRCHRICKIA 10 180 PA and ‘e. solemn and yet grand, | press read in this country. To know the senti-| 4...) 07 oe Wie OF Che poops.) <a 
' have heard said, that Gen. Seymour is respon SORE PRO RTAC ANCES oF Krneege Feamnnene A Giet, | Fru Or Cares yom bie piven a practical appli- | vic oa as aml gs ge = 1s the bi a a nts of the creat body of pur people, it "Spat tainly not yet. So far, the virtue of the R« ence to the ¢ 
’ iain. ° Passos ‘ . F . : re a a ecause the occasion marks an era in the his- | Ments P gree y OF ¢ 2ople, 1 1s co a 
PREDICTION AND RESULT | visit to this country from which sj > cation of those principles which in twelve 5 : ; | formers is its own reward , ont 
‘ ; a i P | Vis 'y ich we clip the fol- se p ples which in twelve or | sine -e . | exsarv that you shoald P ; er ard. ernment upo 
sible for the sacrifice of the 54th Regiment, at ‘tik F¥tnins ok Sila te Midi GMa Phe Ades es P fifteen centuries gave freedom to Europe, and tory of the war, of the Commonwealth, of the | pe nach, . ee d read — own organs, | While they are yet living, their mantles hav andthe Sa 
Fort Wagner, he is a dangerous man to his own Bh sakes : hat a ’ vrmematge g- 4 wer Says: is about giving it to all the people of America. country, and of humanity. I need not dwell | pA ides eae ot na sh < = ve fallen upon the shoulders of others to whom yo ; 
trogps, especially if they are unfortunate enough re ey 8 movement into Florjda The mass of our citizens, we apprehend, have | Not without war, however ; and the gentleman | upon the. fact that the enlisted men constitut- | 4" Py eben: wdeaie, bas 8 vires have given high position, but they are still fal grievances a 
to be colored. We hope we shall not have to i seen little occasion to change the view which | ignored the teachings of history when he said | "8 ae ~ vet go eee | it me a ” (Chee a it ye tear ‘te | oring in narrow paths—broadening, to be sure of debates the 
{ " i : ae > ; i‘ Ts ’ " ns ae stts Vv ers ar os ; arace America. heers. you would see the . ° 9 ri Ei 
ed another slaughter of the b a Gen. Gilmore has made a successful lodement they then took of the position from which he | that it had been done without war in Europe. , Massachusetts volunteers th. age “e " “the roof, behold it in the steadfastness with which | and brightening—for the rough ground is pass that Mr. Se 
ae . r slaughter © brave negroes |i, Florida, has issued an invitation to the peo- entered into the discussion of our affairs. Sir, the history of the contest for freedom in ; 2% ee ng aa 7 esi mn ‘ 8s on ‘have stood by the North through all ‘tg (Cth and their sun of victory is already rising never given 
2 . . 1 : ‘ > aj ‘ SS, : : ‘ nnot forbear to allude to A : - 2 Q i PP SNE PI ES : tha aoe 
ie ct er. ; ple to return to their homes, promises them the| Compare the reception in Julian Hall, in 1835 Europe is a history of continuous, sanguinary, | sa: ‘i pera ve Samak I can but contem- | trials and vicissitudes, in spite of all efforts to | We give deep sympathy and honor to the met that the raatl 
| The patience with which these soldiers of | protection of the National Government, and has | with that in Musi Hall. j ’ | and destructive. war. | Se eae st hg a » ag alionatik sad “acme. tke Cheers). . Se who, in the interests of civilization, separated 
A Colonel Higginson endure the persistent injus thus taken the initiative step to ecatire ie with that in Music Hall, in 1864. | plate it for a brief moment, since it 1s upper- | i eni 4 an Phere fd Eee x ve — pee | themselves from mankind to penetrate A chil lope (Mr. G 
‘Tsis S- . S i 2 ot 3 , as Nee is reo} » re evidence 0 ner ‘aity y ‘roic Cc os ° ° ° . mM, t . 
4 : : : State to the Union. I was present in Julian Hall, Boston, on the OHN |most in your thoughts, and since this regiment, laaciee T : 1 pr Bdelty in the heroic Con | solitudes of the Arctic regions. Their name, Lieut. Donne 
tice of the Government, is something to be re- That th; ati se sabi? titnely | 1et of August, 1885, when he delivered an ad J BROWN IN LONDON. i which for many months has been the desire of’ | duct of our Lancashire operatives, who, in the »omain an added constellation in polar skies I] 
‘ . 1 $3 expedition was a wise and tim , sslvered an ad- eae ge eS i ir idlene: i ee ar: : : . aye see) 
marked. They were contracted with at thirteen | ono jg proved a seeniekeble await ee \divees tn Comumeantvation of aka first anniversary John Browu’s death was commemorated by /my own heart, is present now betore this vast mange areiger - — tretegcc amt : Bok; we knase thas Ieliec ddseand winaes Gill 1 ec 
. . . : B : [oe ae ae . : 2 : : : : mes > of frie itl sof assac etts j ckade 1@ Southern poets,—said, |... : * . : yeré ara 
* dollars a month, and paid at that rate for five | outset. The disloyal portion of the people fled , of British Emancipation. There were usually | 4 meeting in London on the 2nd of Dee. last. | ee. * ce ag gg ge nage We uae aetna ca saffee ch willing ms oie not so unkind as man’s ingratitude. — é Pp ; 
4 m4 ° im ‘ 7 ¢ rS > » } ‘ity © carl | , =] y Ce 3 3 'C, as as shee ’ £ 4 » i } 2u ate é 
months; now, all over seven dollars a month is | precipitately at the approach of the Union | x wa Southerners in the city at that season oi | Speeches were made by Rev. M. D. Conway, Seay berun to do ey its brief’ histose ot Wait, if through our privations and pangs may ate fr ss hash eta sympathy — 
to be deducted, and so for the next quarter ha 2s eae them, in eer, of ggg wei pag aL The = 8 were | Washington Wilks, George Thompson, and Rev. | camp life here, to vindicate in its own person, be wrought out the restoration of the Uuion |flinchingly trod hide neta satel, sald pr ; ES % a 
. , ouses, a few copies of an important cir ae t Ze MY. pson and carry |} : F : abpeagees . P » fre ‘the dg -hee ie: sete pga . SOUiné r reason 
they will get absolutely nothing, unless Congress or Re : r P parasd him South, where they could lynch him ati Sella Martin. ‘The Chairman opened the meet- | and in the presence, [ trust, ot’ all who belong —— sean . 0 — F il pe a “a pointed duty, accepting political and social ex sit ; P 
. : s circuls . hh - is : : P b \ : a acte » ‘ characte . stead of desirin » ce r ‘ , i « |% 2 “dd, é 
interferes. But in Congress, such men as Fes- : etuat both droppe d undoubtedly in the | thoroughly than they could venture to do even |g With an address commencing with the follow- | '° 1% the character, the manly character, the Ro the Gee si i of England pring cash ta _communication—these heroes of the moral sol besa 
senden join with the copperheads to defraud | ¥8Y of Gen. Gilmore for the purpose of luring | in the city of Boston, then so loyal to the slave- | ing paragraph : , ae “ manly apt the mene eopar’ ‘| tore levvonits Nha ike ccatahaaue of cane itudes? But, even as it is, our Reformers have fm} = paring @ new 
‘ F : ete : mn ie aL: ; f . Tr. : 5 | Massachusetts, and of those other States which A ‘ 2 Me anc ‘a better lot tl is ‘ sc ’ = : 
them. We pity the posterity of men who will him into the trap, the Tribune says: pany Auger , shapes be pee = _ Ladies and Gentlemen, this is no ordinary pub- | have cast their lot with ours. ( Applause.) form of government, the preservation of your | soe tin pion pa os a a pene “ pe l 
thus conspire to cheat the most patriotic of our | . It discloses a state of impoverishment as ter- | with haughty looking men in fine i, pedaa mig ME wen meas Ss seme | Tale wo ye, Mr Commander, sad 40 ake — eae teas _ Ase ot ged dares ‘0 but to enter, with the people whom they led i ge : ~~ a 
soldiers; Southern repudiation was nothing, to rible to them to feel as it is important to us to| accompanied by a retinas’ of tracksean with } occasion. This is the 2nd ot December, a date officers who, associated with you, have assisted | Me great cardinal democratic principles upon jut the promised land. And perhaps are they Hy Wm. Hunt, 
2 . s know. “Bacon is exhausted. and beef.ou he {ae ’ «| which I think no Englishman will ever be able | in the formation of this noble corps, composed which your independence was established. (Ap- | af 8 a : ' = died last Thur 
baseness like this. hope,” says the chief C nid - or ¥ | shirt sleeves rolled above the elbow, and hands | to remember without ashudder. Twelve years | cvs yar wer : 7 tl ry fell I for | Plause.) well satisfied to repose, and to rest upon their led las 
eae ee : ee ee eee ommissary of Gen. ith c i Ma. | . presi reive years | of men selected trom among their fellows for | Ph" - : : ‘finished work, feeling surely th ay w and 
Early in February Colonel Higginson, in con- | Bragg’s army. “The army must fall back. If! Agus Re wr. ne haan nach a | ago to-night, the great French nation was gar-' fine qualities of manhood - I owe to you, sir, | There are papers circulating throughout , been faithful sapvente, a diet tock cael ] hm Ky 
oho es ° . ; t 3 dated, | in 1 » : ‘ . : a . ed | Great Britain, varvine i Ke waukie dlasulact oc, . ’ . 00 work has 
sequence of the absence of many of his line the enemy break through our present lines, the On the contrary, ei poured font : saree —_ iv a and its liberty was filched | and to those of your associates who united | obo ges pet pi in their weekly circula will yet say to them “well done.” Sometimes c . ° 7 j 
officers, went through the regimental drill, with {87° of desolation may roll even to the shores | pont of eloquence Ghee: scone dere cone | from it; liberty which to this day it has not} with me in the original organization of this | ion rom 90,000 copies to 10,000 or 5000, | 5) unfamiliar coliubrian. the Gravaler inde lane: Arichandra, ti 
: - 4 of the Gulf and the Atlantic,” unless “the im-, . . . g than fever | heen able to recover. Still we are not assem- | body, the heartiest and most emphatic express | Which have, during the whole of the last three | sei shrouded in fog, and the way so hidde Drama, transi 
every com commanded by black sergeants; |,,; heard betore or since. He spoke of Slav y? bocea : . g 1e way so hidden, 
a y pany y sergeants; | minent danger to our army suffering for want of | : , . Si ery , bled here to-night to mourn over the death of ! j f my cordial thanks. I shall follow you, Years, nobly and ably advocated the cause of | the ¢ , soa . 
i nd h heard to bet he had.neverh sO Sigel 8 nes ant o' | as a system of brute force, disgraceful to an en- | French liberty, but r: ; ton of my cordial thanks. | i ibis nae ne sais Penge ear : the features of the country so singularly ehang- Barrister at L 
iF a e was hea say that he had never had | beef” is arrested. “The troops in Charleston,” | ERE re SERS od. OE, ‘as, | Trench hberty, but rather to commemorate the | Mr. Commander, your officers and your men, “ton and Freedom in this country, (Ap- | od from the reality that he cannos sefel t ; spas: 
i +. }savs the chief C : . » lightened age and to nations professing Chris- | death of an individual fr shose re | . me : SE | plause.) But, unfortunately, you se blie ; a CRRECS SONNY 1S an extract: 
a better dnl. These colored sergeants put their {Says the chief Commissary of Georgia, “are in tianity; a system which betrayed its weakness | pei exam geal van i hua op 188 | with a friendly and personal solicitude, to say 5 a diated ig oe pA fat 1 ¥ i NC But if some friendly mountain side lets him 8 tl mnbierell 
e y q ° 2 > ‘ j . “ . 'e « s —' seul arty 7 j . . EF . ‘ oe i zs a . > 2c be: prs » } > vs ~ » > > 
men through the hardest movements in Casey, — weg neg We look alone to you for cat- | hy resorting to bludgeons as its only weapons (Cheese. i agi ey d ig Tehn | nothing of official care, which can hardly be | - eget the ie tod Enola} “a list pea cend afew hundred fect above, he finds him-' rw 
division columns, oblique squares, square formed - ie me oe are ee “Our. against rational arguments. | acer a ae bone Baga Anu | said i — other —_ which has — | sana ike wl Pines the Pee cal ae eral self suddenly in a clear atmosphere, with a blue JMB Whence rebow 
: uation 1s full of danger ;” “we are almost en- “7 : 7 and ne, 'w Ig ve | from Massachusetts. My own personal honor, | Ss . 8, the £°ost, © er, | sky and a shining Below hi 2 , ascertai 
: ‘ : 5 k on watched the slaveholders who were present ‘Soe - oe . . : eer wee lene, Sad eA : : eens Sls ’ sky and a shining sun. Below him, the smaller or to ascertall 
mn eee &e., and all was well done. The men tirely dependent upon Florida,” says the chief | and never have I pe shesthiieaiiaaiels a ainees —_ the Garibaldi of America, became her first | if I have any, is identified with yours. [stand | ras be ogee sari er pe opl » but “| | objects that misled and bewildered him lie bid- | stitute Meru, 
seemed to have mpre confidence in their ser- | Commissary of South Carolina. “Extraordina- | sive of rage. Their teeth were firmly set, and | pt ov Eee qk igen 3 ns ~~ ris or fall as a man and a magistrate with the rise — sal ee A es bite T; . a “4 mee .2D¢ den; betore him stand out, salient and clear, | ei eae an 
. { . (Hear, ear). e spirit that rises rom | or fall in the history of the 54th Massachusetts | Progres people. ake the leading jour-! the leading ridges and great outlines. of the verse, 
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P| tence, has lent his aid to the miserable at- ; bat the eae.* : i ir duti iti i 
tempt to cheat our black soldiers out of their ' proving that the gift of prophecy is not often | _ nt Il had P a : eal pe mere the place apply 3 higher rank of their duties as citizen soldiers. — | ceded from the Union. which she did about the | RRL SS 42 wiegint hovel 
; ‘ vouchsafed to the editor of a daily newspaper, |S UUSB Sat ad two doors. The public one , 4nd pay. It is the aim of those having this or- will never part with that flag so long as a splin- | 99th of December, 1860, the Times came out, HAMLET WITH THE PART OF HAMLET knowledge an 
just wages: ‘ opened on Milk street. But there was another, | g40!zation in charge to make colored troops ter of the staff or a thread of its web remains | with an article which gave the clearest and};ypr ovt.—Gen. Wilson said in the Senate s ne h 
—_ ° there a. un 
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/which communicated with a warehouse that 


| equal, if not superior to, the best of white troop | within your grasp.” ee) 
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most truthful exbibition of the whole question, lately : 


and you seek | 


; . Beavrorr, 8.C., Sunday, Feb. 14, 1864. “lam tHe State.”—We have placed on | opened, I think, on Federal street. ‘This door, in drill, discipline and officers. It is more than; These were brave words; solemn words; pro- | as between the North and the South. “The | 
pt To the Editor of The New York Times: our last page a remarkable manifesto issued by having been long unused, was concealed by a | possible that colored troops will hereafter form | phetic worts ; words full of hope, and confidence | North,” it said, “is fighting for freedom and! “For myself, I take no part whatever in any ever ends in 
: | May I venture to call your attention to the the Attorney General of the United States. It large curtain, in front of which was the speak- | no inconsiderable tion of the permanent and faith. They have been justified: his Ex- | fee discussion. The South is fighting for slav- | of the movements here or elsewhere looking to ” #F 
im great and cruel injustice which is impending |. RAP RESIS A BLES er’s desk. Few persons were aware of theex army of the United States, and it should be the | céllency’s pledges have been redeemed. (Pro- | ery, and represses free discussion by the tar- |making a President of the United States in — 
4 over the brave men of this regiment ? » © ee patriotism or the cour-| istence of a door behind the curtain. On this , aim of every officer of colored to make | longed applause.) Need I refer to the charac- | harre} and the pine-fagot.” A little while, and November next. It will be time enough for us man is great ¢ 
They have been in military service for over {age of Congress that such a “document should ‘ occasion, it was unlocked, and a friendly senti- himself his men fit for such an honorable | ter, and conduct, and death of that gallant man | jt changed its tone, and commenced pouring | to turn our attention to that great duty when couch and the 
a year, having volunteered, every man, with- | be issued over the heads of Congress and while nel was stationed on the outer side. In Fed- , position. into whose hand, on that day, he placed those forth daily torrents of vituperation upon the | it comes upon us. Our duty now is higher and The liberal 
out a cent of bounty, on the written picsee of iC ft een ae plied oe wens eral street, near the door of the warehouse, was It can be no “sacrifice” to any man to com-/ colors? Need I refer to the daring and devo- :ople of the North. It sent correspondents | nobler.” ; a light over the 
War Department, that they should receive It . la ldo "a carriage with swift horses, and ‘a driver who | mand in a service which gives liberty to slaves, | tion of the troops who were then sent forth, or who, with an ingenious malignity I have , ae . nay sapage 
the same pay and rations with white sol- [** Youle seem to predicnares enough that the | could be trusted. The object of the women | and manhood to chattels, as well as soldiers to | remind you how they have distinguished them- ; neyer seen enenaaal and rarely equalled, | Our opinion is that no higher or nobler duty versing the d 
: ) diers. : President dragooned Congress into passing an was to keep Mr. Thompson apparently engaged the Union. | selves, in common with another regiment of a wholly misrepresented the true state of things | devolves upon a senator than that of giving to Drs. William: 
: »This is contained in the written in- | Act explanatory of the Confiscation Act so as in lively conversation, and to follow him as he : . similar character that soon followed them onthe here. Take arecent proof of this. The Times’ the public the benefit of his superior means cf contributors t 
: structions of Brig.-Gen. Saxton, Military Gov- ta make it auaibon 40 saikne Vacachansndt moved along gradually, till he came to the —In his address to the border state members’! shores of South Carolina and the peninsula of during the election in Ohio, when Vallandig- knowledge as to the fitness of candidates for * decision opens 
. ernor, Wated Aug. 25, 1862. Mr. Solicitor oe i where be could slip behind the curtain. of Congress, in July, 1862, President Lincoln | Florida? Ineed not. Tothe honor and glory am and Brough were the candidates for Gov- , . . , ee 
| Whiting, ‘having examined those instructions, Miguisies; its 6 such. seope dangeroms est of he di ; bat the slaveholders | said : , ' of Massachusetts will it be said that she was the crnor in that State, bad two correspondents in| the Presidency. Few men im the country have | Dedlock wou 
. aduaits tome that “the faith of the government {¥surpation for the Attorney General to explain | and their rabble, supposing there was no possi- Believing that you of the border states hold | "% state to set the example, with His Excel- this country—one in New Yurk, and another | devoted themselves more faithfully to that duty, | ) clergyman of 
_ was thereby. toevery officer and soldier | away nearly all that is left of that Act. In the ble egress there, stood watching for his reap- | more i Fo soo Pe ro! ual fum- | ¢B¢y the Governor now presiding here, at her in Cincinnati. Just on the eve of that elec-/ for the last twenty-five years, than Gen. Wil- sider the Bit 
under that all. better days which are coming, we trust, to the , Pesrance ; and the women reinained huddled to- | per wy —— oT wh, , of making the injured race the redeemers tion, the Times correspondent in New York) son. We trust most sincerely, that he will not and tl 
mine donk nw gry understood, every man : ; ; ; ' gether, as if they also were waiting furhim. My | +): eubers, I feel it a duty whieh Teannot | (¢ those with whom they wege identified. (Pro- | wrote a letter to his employers in London, say- |) in this be Q pa 
* $a the would see that the - | Republic, such proceedings as this and the Fosse i | justifiably waive to make this appeal to you. | : . ; only | j : shrink from that duty in this hour of thé eoun- freedom ;” an 
rould see government is ne . , meanwhile, throbbed so ly, that I ee ‘ . | longed applause.) ee ee Y | ing that he knew the Government of the Unit-. . : : 
t degraded & year the services of the | President's orders for restoring states will be | felt.as if I should sink upon thefloor. Butwe | The President's favorites do not seem dis a man but a citizen ; and not only a man and | ed Statesintended to exercise all the inflaences | *Ty’s greatest peri! and of every patriot’s most gregation,” a1 
wen ane idocameciides doar. eel Ghisumbiienennes: zg , tink, any of us. Suspicions were soon | posed to wield their immense power for good. citizen, bat a patriotic soldier. (Applause.) _ in its power to return the Republican candi-! solemn responsibility. © ; 
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ing the wind out of dissenting sails with a ven- 
geance. The next generation will fill up this 
wide margin of freedom and claim more with a 
good chance of having it allowed. At the same 
time the decision will show that it was the 
vagueness of the language of the Essays and Ke- 
views which saved them from judicial condem- 


LETTER FROM LONDON, 
Lonpon, Feb. 13. 
>| The erisis of the Schleswig comes on sooner 
_ than could have been expected. The evacu- 
ation of the Duchy by the Danes surprised the 
. world; but they had their reasons for so doing, 
- and acted by advice from high quarters. They 








ae d great, ! ‘ultimately find’a refuge 
: Correspondence, in the bosot of the Universal Parent” and that 
wa ; “the perverted may be restored.” This is tak- 








_land will not follow up her word with force. 


“Lear? 


have saved their army by it. Had they remained, 
their surrender to the 75,000 men of the allies 
was a question only of time, and their army 
must have been captured; now, when the ar- 


' mies of stronger powers confront the Austro- 
- Prussian forces, the Danes have ready a hand- 


some reinforcement for those powers. The Eng- 


., lish Government is now awaiting the last reply 


from Berlin and Vienna to a proposition for an 
armistice for the purpose of negotiation. That 
reply will have to be a refusal, for the fifteen 
millions of the German Confederationjare too 
much determined to have the Duchies to be de- 
spised by the Great Powers. In that case the 
‘English people will be ready for war. 

The War-for-Denmark party, here, have 
played their cards skilfully. Knowing that 
England was averse to war—that the people of 
England have no knowledge of the issue, and 
remember the story of the German professor 
who is said to have been the only person that 
éver mastered it, and who went mad in conse- 
quence—they have put it to the country as 
involving (as it does) the entire authority of 
England in European affairs. They say, “We 
remonstrated with Russia about Poland; Gort- 
schakoff enabled us. We remonstrated with 
Germany, with Austria, and Prussia; their 
petty ministers, who once trembled before us, 
have despised us. Why is this? Simply be- 
cause there is an impression abroad that Eng- 


jt so? Have we become a ‘weak, despised 
If it is so understood, are we safe from 
encroachment ? Here is a test—will we en- 
force our demand for the observance of a treaty 


in which we were and are interested?” The 


response has come up from muttering to thun- 
dering during the past week ; and to the infi- 
nite surprise of the people war is now the word. 

The extreme tories are against it. 
Bright (who is a Quaker) and many radicals 
oppose it on anti-war principles. But the Eng- 


lish are not Quakers nor tories. A great meeting | 


in the mercantile interest, has been held at 
Manchester, against War. Mr. Potter there 
said that there was no doubt that the Alabama 
had gone out from England under ugly cireum- 
stances, and was now preying on American 
commerce ; and he warned the country that so 
soon as hostilities broke out between England 
and the German Powers, ships would be found 
issuing from American ports to prey upon Eng- 
lish commerce. This produced quite a sensa- 
tion. Nevertheless, I stand by my prophecy, 
for which I have ‘received many remonstran- 
ces here, that England cannot keep out of this 
war. That, if the war is thus prolonged, it 
will bringon universal European complications, 
no one doubts. Already Napoleon proposes to 
send 50,000 men to the vicinity of the Rhine, 
not to fight—oh, no!—simply “to watch his 
Eastern frontier.” Whilst it is known that an 
Italian fleet is already on its way to the Adri- 
atic, I have never known Mazzini in such 
high spirits; and Garibaldi is said not to be 
gloomy. Meanwhile Madame Zurr, wife of the 
celebrated Garibaldian General, appears at 
Duke de Morny’s Bal Masque as Hungary En- 
chained—leaning on the arm of a Venetian; 
a Were straw, but showing the way the wind 
blows. 

America has divided the attention of Parlia- 
ment during the last week with Schleswig. The 


opposition have been very bitter in charging | 


the Government with not defending the honor 
of England in the correspondence which has 
passed between the two countries with refer- | 
ence to the claims made by the American Gov- | 
ernment upon the depredations of the Alabama, | 
and the four cases in which England alleges | 
grievances against America. Out of the mass | 
of debates the only important facts elicited were | 
that Mr. Seward’s dispatch of July 11th, was | 
never given by Mr. Adamsto Lord Russell, and | 
that the mate of the Saxon off Cape of Good | 
Hope (Mr. Gray) was most cruelly murdered by | 
Lieut. Donnegan of the Vanderbilt. 

I have seen in the N. Y. Christian Inquirer | 
several paragraphs indicating that the cele- | 
brated author@f Leben Jesu, Strauss, had be- 
come a convert to supernaturalism. I have , 
good reason to know that the report is entirely | 
unfounded, and that Strauss is at this time pre- | 
paring a new edition of his work, with notes re- | 
plying to the various arguments which have | 
been adduced against his views. 

Wm. IHunt,the celebrated water color painter, | 
died last Thursday, aged 74. 

A new and remarkable translation of a Hin- | 


Is | 


John | 


nation. If Dr. Williams had said outright that 


Wilson declared more than a hope that no souls 
would be eternally miserable, the Lord Chan- 
cellor virtually admits that he must have de- 
cided against them. Henceforth the English 
church must be considered to be of India rub- 
ber; but whether it can be stretched enough to 
takein Colenso remains to be seen. The friends 
of that Bishop, and of freethought in the church, 
are now raising those funds which are essential 
to a fair trial in England; for there never was 
a truer word spoken than that which Charles 
Reade puts into the m<uth of his Yankee Ful- 
lalove, that you can get first-rate justice in Eng- 
land, but must pay well for it. ‘The dissenters 
who have been applied to to help this Colenso 
fund have, many of them, declined. They ask 
why Colensoshouldn’t come out from the church 
into their ranks, and allege that he is in a false 
position. Nevertheless, if he can be sustained 
by law it will make every subscriber to the ar- 
ticles in future honest, and the English Church 
a dissenting one. 

Charles Dickens has lost his second eon, 
Lieut. Walter Landor Dickens, 26th Native 
Infantry Regiment. He died suddenly, on the 
last day of the old year, in the officers’ hospital 
at Calcutta. 

A good deal of surprise and pain has been 
caused here by Mr. Weiss’ attack upon Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe, in the preface to the 
| English Edition of his Life of Theodore Parker. 
The following is the passage alluded to: “In 
England alone, the simultaneous publication of 
| two distinct editions of his works, though both 
| ofthem are quite unauthorized, and neither re- 





| Spects the duty and wishes which rule in his 
| late home, &c.” It is well known here that 
| Miss Cobbe began her edition in obedience to 
the directly expressed wishes of Mr. Parker 
, himself, and that she has gone through with it 
| as a work of love, and at an as yet uncompen- 
| sated expense of $2500. I learn that a corres- 
pondence is going on between Miss Cobbe’s 
| publisher. (Triibner) and Mr. Weiss’ (Long- 
| mans) which will probably lead to an explana- 
tion or retraction of the above. There is 
probably not one reading person in England 
who does not know Miss Cobbe to be above 
| anything not fair and generous. The allusion 
| to the wretched tracts of Joseph Barker, as an 
| Edition of Parker, in the same sentence with 
the excellent work of Miss Cobbe, simply pro- 
duces a smile. Not a literary person in Lon- 
don knew that there was any such work until 
Mr. Weiss recommended it as above Miss 
Cobbe’s for cheapness. M. D.C. | 


LETTER FROM KENTUCKY. 


*“LovISsVILLE, Feb. 23, 1864. 

Dear Frrenp :—The Freedom Border State 
| Convention has dissolved and its members are 
(on their way home. A more radical and deter- 
mined set of men never met in this country, 
or, as I think, a better set. There was a dis- 
| position to take a hand at president making, 
| but other counsels prevailed, and only the prin- 
ciples adopted will see the light. 

To-day, also has inaugurated an anti-slavery 
| party in Kentucky, of good and true men who 
| seek the welfare of their state through imme- 
diate emancipation. Among these Mr. 
and Mr. of this city, and Mr. of Cov- 

ington, stand prominent, and under their direc- 
| tion the work of regeneration will go on rapidly. 

It was strange to hear the pure truth on this 
great question enunciated in this city, and I 
was at times forced to remind myself that I 
was in Louisville and not in the Tremont Tem- 
ple. Most of the speeches made, were able, 
but that of Mr. Drake, of St. Louis, surpassed, 
in directness and ability, all I have heard since 
the war began. Mr. Drake is a remarkable 
man, quiet and unassuming in private. His 
thorough legal training makes him a dangerous 
antagonist, and the use of choice language im- 
parts.a tone to his speeches, rarely attained by 
our most gifted orators. 

Will Kentucky heed this warning, and be 
wise in time, or will she wait until the draft, 
sweeping remorselessly through her borders, 
forces her to give up her cherished chattels? 
We shall soon see ; for the crisis is not far dis- 
tant; but I think she will hold on until her 
grasp is loosefted by force. The ruling passion 














| strong in death. 


It was very remarkable that the meeting of 
this Convention created no visible sensation oxt- 
side of the hall where it met. No stray Ken- 


the Bible was not specifically inspired, or Mr. 








that part of the cousitry opens. 
> _ Murfreesboro, Tenn., Feb. 19th, 1864. 


want to invest money in the cultivation of a 
crop. 

Planters used to buy land at $50 per acre, 
hands at from $1500 to $2000 each, and then 


from 5 to 10 cents per pound. 

We, who [ believe have more energy, can 
get that land at from nothing to three dollars 
per acre rent, and the same hands at from seven 


cotton, which is now 63 cents here, is as likely 
to advance as recede during the next twelve 
months. 

There are other advantages ;—the land has 
lain fallow for one or two years and will yield 
better than usual, and the men will work better 
for wages, than for nothing, as formerly. 

The following is a high estimate Of the cost 
of cultivating twelve acres of cotton, and the 
minimum product of the same :— 

It requires one man, one light animal, one 
light plough, one plough harness, one hoe and 
twelve bushels of cotton seed, to plant, cultivate 
and pick twelve acres of cotton. The total cost 
of this would be less than $500—of which the 
value of the horse afd tools on hand should be 
deducted in the fall. The minimum crop would 
be 2000 pounds of clean cotton and the maxi- 
mum crop twice that or 4000 pounds, worth 
here now from $1260, to $2500.” 


gant ; b.t we give them as they come to us. 
Making liberal deductions, the investment can- 
‘not fail to be very highly remunerative. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 


In the Senate, on Tuesday, the 23d ult., Mr. 
Sumner presented, among other petitions, one 
signed by Josiah Quincy, Gov. Andrew and 
others, for a Constitutional amendment abol- 
ishing slavery in the nation. The bill provid- 
ing for the payment of colored soldiers was 


-— 








arm these troops received seven votes. These 
were cast by Buckalew, of Pa., Carlile, of Va., 


bury, of {Del., and Wright, of N. J. Mr. Col- 
lamer offered an amendment giving those en- 
listed under the two recent calls the same pay 
as white troops.——In the House, Mr. Kelley, 
of Pa., made a pungent speech in favor of Mr. 
Eliot’s bill for a Freedmen’s Bureau. The 


burn, of Ill., advocated the taxing stocks on 
hand. Fernando Wood took the back track, 


vens spoke on the same side. The lobby, how- 
ever, was defeated by 86 votes against 57, and 
a new committee of conference was asked for. 
Mr. Blow, of Mo., made a set speech in reply 
to Frank Blair. 

The Senate, on Wednesday discussed the 
Lieutenant-General bill. The debate was in- 
teresting, many of the members giving their 
ideas on the manner in which military opera- 
tions had been conducted. Nearly every Sen- 


Gen. Halleck, including men who differ widely 
in general opinions. Senators Grimes, Sher- 
man, Johnson, Wilson and Fessenden, all com- 
plimented him. Mr. Wilson endorsed him as 
“a man of unquestioned capacity and great in- 
telligence,” and “devoted to the interest of the 
country,” though he thought there were other 
generals better fitted for service in the field- 
The Senate struck out the recommendation of 
Gen. Grant for the office, (leaving it optional 
with the President whom to appoint,) by a 
vote of 28 to 12, and passed the bill by 31 to 
6 votes. In the House, Mr. Dawson, of Pa., 
made a copperhead speech, glorifying Buchan- 
an’s administration. One of his colleagues, Mr. 
Scofield, a War Democrat, made an impromptu 
reply, which was one of the cleverest speeches 
of the session. 

On the 25th Mr. Sumner brought up the 
matter of the exclusion of colored men from 
street carsin Washington. The Committee on 
the District had reported that the exclusion was 
illegal, and those ejected had a remedy before 
the Courts. Reverdy Johnson gave this as 
clearly his own opinion. Mr. Summer declared 
himself satisfied for the present. The pay of 
colored troops was then discussed on Mr. Colla- 
mer’s amendment. Mr. Sumner very cleverly 
got this proviso added to the amendment, “Pro- 
vided also, That all persons whose papers of en- 
listment shall show that they were enlisted un- 


der the act of Congress of July, 1862, shall re- 








doo work has just appeared here. Itis entitled | tuckian came in to hear the new gospel. Not ceive from the time of enlistment the pay prom- 


Arichandra, the Martyr of Truth, A Tamil’ one even stopped outside to inquire what was | ised by that statute.” The vote stood as follows: | 


Drama, translated by Mutu Coomara Swami, going on. So far as it affected the convention, The vote stood as follows : 


Barrister at Law Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Here , 


isan extract: “By far easier were it to count | 
the number of the sands which cover the shores | 


whence rebound the mighty waves of the ocean, | well in Missouri and Tennessea If allowed | Winkle and 


or to ascertain the number of atoms which con- | 
stitute Meru, the loftiest mountain of the uni- | 
verse, than to enumerate the number of births | 
which our sins have necessitated and which we | 
shall still be compelled to pass through before 

final rest awaits us. Poor souls! we are tossed 

hither and thither by the waves of Destiny, | 
from world to world, sphere to sphere, age to | 
age, bounding from death to life, children once | 
—fathers again—a husband now—a wife anon, | 
now a king—nowa slave—now a man—now a | 
beast—till all our merits and demerits are can- | 
celled off, and the heavenly Sayuccha welcomes , 
us to eternal bliss. When such is life why weep | 
you? Battle with Fate itself." What must be | 
done will be done. Grieve not because evils | 
beset you and unhappiness is your lot ; but grasp | 
the swerd of wisdom, demolish the wild phan- 
tasies of the wicked mind, then mount the 

winged horse of reason, scale the height of 
knowledge and learn that where happiness is, 

there also unhappiness must be. Seek the one 
and you seek the other as well;- for pleasure | 





or the convention it, it might have been in the 
city of the dead. 
The recruiting of colored troops is going on 


to enter Kentucky it would be easy to obtain 
twenty thousand volunteers in this state alone, 
for it is full of slaves; but the work will never | 
attain to the best results until the government 
makes up its mind to give adequate protection 
to the black man. The course pursued yet, is 
that of the old slave system, to give as little 
and get as much as possible. An army officer 
of high rank, informed me yesterday that the 
laborers on the Mississippi plantations rarely 
received more than two dollars per month in 
money. He says, they nominally get seven 
dollars per month and rations. From their 
time, is deducted, Sundays, rainy days, and all 
others that the person hiring them has no work 
for them to do. Then they are paid mostly 
from a store, at 100 to 1000 per cent. profit 
on the goods sold. He told me curtain rings 
that cost fifty per gross, at the North, are sold | 
to them at fifty cents a piece. 

! 





The result of this course will be the demor- 
alization and death of the negro, and the few 


unprincipled speculators will make easy fortunes | 


' 


Yeas—Messrs. Clark, Collamer, Conness, 
Dixon, Doolittle, Foot, Foster, Hale, Harding, 
| Howard, Lane, of Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, 
_ Pomeroy, Sprague, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Van 
Wilson—19. 

Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Chandler, Davis, 


' Grimes, Harlan, Harris, Henderson, Hendricks, 
| Howe, Lane, of Indiana, Nesmith, Powell, Ram- 


sey, Saulsbury, Wilkinson, Willey and Wright, 
Johnson—18. 
Fessenden dodged ! 


Mr. Wilson then moved an amendment which 
confirms the payment of bounties to free col- 
ored persons. He advocated this on the ground 
that bounty has already been granted to the 
slaves’ masters, and that policy could not be re- 
scinded ; that the treasury could not stand the 
payment of double bounties. An animated de- 
bate ensued, in which Mr. Wilson was crowded 
very hard by Senators Wilkinson, of Min., and 
Howard, of Mich., for taking this position. Re- 
verdy Johnson came to his rescue !——In the 
House, Mr. Davis, of Md., made a very strong 
speech upon the general policy of the adminis- 
tration, in which he gave the Colonization pol- 
icy of the Blairs, (the President) a thorough 
raking, and said a great deal that was plucky 
and truthful. : 

In the Senate, on Friday, the 27th, Mr. Col- 


ever ends in pain, whilst pain ever leads to’ at the expense of the industrial interests of the | !amer introduced a bill to remove the color dis- 


pleasure.” Here is an apothegm. “The great | 


Southwest. 


qualification in carrying the mails. A long dis- 


man is great even in adversity: burn the white From a friend here, I learn that many plant- | cussion ensued on this, Messrs. Collamer, Sum- 


couch and the ashes also will be white.” 
The liberals of the church are in great de- 


paid 


state of affairs, and are raising cotton by 


| ers on the Arkansas river are accepting the new ner, Haslam, Lane, of Kansas, and Conness 


speaking in its favor,and Hendricks and Sauls- 


light over the decision of the Privy council re- jabor. He says his father, who owns a large | bury (Cop.,) and Lane, of Ia., (Rep.) against 
versing the decree of the Lower court against | plantation there, expects to make six hundred | it. No vote was taken.——A contested seat 
Drs. Williams and Wilson, the most heretical) pales of cotton this vear. I fear we must ex- | from Virginia was discussed in the House. That 
contributors to the Essays and Reviews. The | pect more from the seit: dia ae justice of , body also agreed to the Senate’s amendment to 
decision opens the floodgates, as Sir Leicester the white race, and trust to the competition for | the Lieut.-General Bill, by 73 votes to 47. 


Dedlock would say, leaving it decreed that a} 
clergyman of England may with impunity con- 
sider the Bible as “an expression of devout 
reason, and therefore to be read with reason in | 


freedom ;” and as “the written voice of the con- 
gregation,” and that he may hope that “both 


labor to raise the negro to his level as a work- 


: 
man. 


—In the debate on the Enrollment Bill in the 
Senate, Mr. Wilson stated that Kentucky had 
been called on for 18,000 men, and had enlist- 
ed less than 706! 








The Senate did not sit on Saturday. The 
House assembled to hear speeches on general 
topics. Frank Blair, among others, made an 
attack upon the Treasury Department, bitter 
and mischievous in spirit. The full report of 
his speech has net reached us. 


RAISING IN 1 4 
letter from an intelligent busingss man in Ten- 


nessee. They show what a field for enterprise’ 


“My particular object in writing to you now 
is to speak of the great prospect opened here | 
to make money by raising cotton, and ask if 
you or some of your Eastern friends do not 


set in the house and get rich raising cotton at 


'to fifteen dollars per month, and the price of 


These figures of our friend seem extrava- | 


taken up. Garrett Davis’ amendment to dis- 


Davis and Powell of Ky., Riddle and Sauls-_ 


whisky tax was then taken up. Mr. Wash- 


and gave in to the whisky lobby. Thad. Ste- 


ator who spoke gave a favorable opinion of 


whom they shoald marry or not marry. It is, 


the 
ae 3 FN ca gi pen 
erin-laws’ advice in. beyond this, 
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wasurpassed, in this section. Tt circulates among the best 
classes for advertisers, and tts subscription list is rapidly ex- 
tending. Advertisers will pledse hand in their favors by 
Wednesday afternoon, to insure their insertion the same week 





» Lecture sy WexpELt Puiiiirs.—Wen- 
dell Phillips delivered the closing lecture of the 
supplementary course of the Fraternity Lec- 
tures on Tuesday evening, before a large audi- 
ence. Mr. Phillips advocated the planting of 
school houses among the negroes and poor 
whites of the South with every step of the army 
and said that we have one destiny and one fu- 
ture with the black man, and we've gct to share 
our ideas with him. He said that he did not 
despond of the future of the republic, but be- 
lieved, as if he saw it, in a union of all the states, 
indissoluble as granite, and founded upon jus- 
tice; in the words of another, you might as well 
attempt to put a six weeks chicken back into 
its egg as to return four millions of slaves into 
bondage. ; 

In the course of his address he denounced 
the manner in which the freedmen were treat- 
ed in the department of General Banks. 

He said that Mr Lincoln’s proclamation of 
the 8th of December is an attempt to make the 
Union one on the simple platform of the abolition 
of slavery—the negro a tool, a tool not in chains 
—not the negroa man. That policy is Louis- 
iana in the hands of Gen. Banks. No negro in 
that Department can make a contract for less 
than a year for laber, and when he has made 
it he cannot quit the plantation on which he 
‘agrees to labor without a permit from the Pro- 
vost Marshal. The chains which Lincoln tore 


nailed him to the soil—a Russian serf. Their 
nominal wages are seven dollars a month, but 
the hirer is authorized to deduct for absense 
and for days when he cannot give work, so that 
the result is they do not get more than two dol- 
larsamonth. That is the freedom of the blacks 
carried out under Abraham Lincoln’s plan and 
his adjutant—Banks, of Massachusetts, Well, 
I say if that is the end of the war, God bless 
Carolina in 1860! for there was more hope for 
the negro race under the slaveholders of the 
Palmetto State than under the Waltham hypo- 
crite. 

The South, he said, fights with the undying 
energy of a baflled aristocracy and an aristo- 
cracy is always hard to conquer. There.is dan- 
ger of our becoming abolitionists, an aboliticn- 
ist.is behind the times, we must become Ameri- 
can citizens. Before peace spreads its banner 
over the republic, we must make Carolina into 
a state of working men, with a school-house at 
every back door, and a ballot-box in each hand: 
and until we have done that, Mr. Phillips held 
that we had not conquered in the name of the 
North. 

He spoke also in regard to the next Presi- 
dential election. It would not be telling a se- 
eret to say that only five Senators are willing 
that Lincoln should be President, and your 
' Senators are not of that number. But Lincoln 
will be President if the five men talk and the 
others are mum as they are to-day ; if pro-slav- 
ery men speak and Sumner and Wilson, un- 
nerved by your action, are silent, the cannon 
will come home, the war ended and heaven not 
gained. But with a policy and a candidate 
who is democratic from the crown of his head 
to the sole of his foot, who recognizes that in 
war everything that fights votes; and that to 
everything to whom God has given brains, the 
nation furnishes a school, he could confidently 
rely upon success. 


—lIt seems quite certain that the Massachu- 
setts 55th regiment was not engaged in the re- 
cent fight at Lake City, Fla., as a letter from 
one of its officers makes no mention of the bat- 
tle, but states that Col. Hartwell, of the 55th, 
was in command of Jacksonville, having two 
companies doing provost duty. 

Personat.—A. V. Lieut. Frederic S. Hill, 
of Boston, late commanding U. S. steamer 
“Tennessee,” is ordered toa command under 
Admiral David Porter on the Mississippi River, 
Lieut. Hill entered the Navy at the commence- 





the Gulf of Mexico. 


ELocuTion.—We would direct the atten- 
tion of those of our readers who are interested 
in the subject of elocution, to the card of Prof. 
Atwell in this paper. Mr. A. is thoroughly 
conversant with the subject, and those who place 
themselves under his instruction cannot fail to 
be greatly benefited thereby. 


CouNnTERFEIT Fives on the Bank of North 
| America of this city altered from ones, are in 
circulation. 


ITEMS. 


A Troy chemist has invented a plan of using 
water with coal, decomposing the water and us- 
ing its elements to support combustion, with 
such results that the N. Y. Tribune thinks the 
method will be universally adopted. 
sumption of coal is reduced one-half. 


The Congressional Committee on Public Ex- 
penditures have begun the long-expected inves- 
tigation of the alleged frauds and treason at the 
New York Custom House, by which the rebels 
were furnished with supplies. The committee 
sit with closed doors. 

The meeting in New York on Monday even- 
ing to welcome George Thom was called 
by a committee of the Young Men’s Republican 
Union. Major-General Fremont presided and 
made a brief address introducing Mr. Thompson, 
of whom he spoke in the highest terms. Speech- , 
es were also made by Rev. Dr. Tyng and Mr. 
Theodore Tilton. 


A Fall River 
for President, an 
ident. | 
Charles Dickens’ second son—an officer in | 
India—is dead. While his father stood as chief { 
mourner by the grave of Thackeray, almost at , 
the very hour, his son was dying on the other 
side of the world. 


p— 





The con- 


| 
i 
} 


r suggests Gen. Fremont 
v. Andrew for Vice Pres- 








—The Washington correspondent of the 
Anti-Slavery Standard says : 


Mr. Lincoln is very cautious not to commit | 
himself in a way to offend either Radical or | 
Conservative. No one ean tell what his position 
is upon many of the debated questions of the 
time. pay sen warp A pei 
Opposition, who opposes most prom- 
inent measures presented by leading Republi- 
cans in the House, is intimate with the i- 
dent, and for all that I can see or hear, he is 
precisely as welcome at the White House as the 
pene are would be. This may 
be good policy for a man whois expecting to be 
renominated for the Presidency, but it makes 
the decided, unequivocal Republicans uneasy. 








AMALGAMATION. — The Independent says: 
It is no of the duty of anti-slavery men 
—or of sensible men—to advise people 


on the contrary, the daty of ali men to allow all 
others who wish to be married to marry whom 
a Marriage is an affair between 








ovens 


from his limbs, Banks has forged into nails and | 


ment of the war, has served with distinction in 


w 

tes and whites, we hold that if they choose 
to in it is nobody’s business but their 
own. Further than this, we hold that before a 
white-skinneg elave-master becomes the father 
of a black woman’s child, he ought to be her 
lawful, wedded husband. As a question of eth- 
ics, We would like to knowethe Journal of Com- 
mots opinion on this point. Will it favor 


THE MALDEN MURDER. 


In press, ready WEDNESDAY, February 17, 
The Life aud Career of 
EDWARD W. GREEN; 
THE MURDERER, 
Including the account of his detection and arrest; also, his 
confession of the crime, graphically written by a distinguish- 
ed literary gentleman of Boston ; embellished with a portrait 
of Green. 12mo, 24 pages. Sent, post-paid, for 10 cents. 
Agents and trade supplied for 75 cents per dozen, or $5 per 











In this city, 27th ult., by the Rev. Alex. Blaikie, D.D., Mr. 
Charles H. Jones. Sergeant 24th Regiment Mass. Vols., to 
Miss Mary McDonald. 


In Roxbury, 25th ult., Mr. Wallace Noyes, of Virginia 
rin ia a gg Gould, Hon fi or f 

n Lawrence, ult., ward -, formerly o! 
Boston, to Mrs. L. ¥. Cadmus, of L. 


<j, 
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oa 
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DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Oliver Everett, Jr., 52. 
29th ult., Mrs. M. W., wife of Mr. James Dyer, 55 yrs. 6 


mos. 
24th ult., Mrs. Angella C. Perley, 83, widow of the late 
Joshua E. Perley. 

In Cambridge, 28th ult., Alonzo J. Webber, 63 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Southwick, 22d ult., Ralph Plympton, Esq., 68. 

In Grafton, 26th ult., Mrs. Elenor M., wife of Hon. Ed- 
ward B. Bigelow, 49. 

In Newcastle, Me., 20th ult., Col. John Glidden, 79. 





ur hundred by B. B. RUSSELL, 
2%—2w 515 Washington Street, Boston. 
ba i 
r 
INSTRUGTOR IN 


Elocution and’ Vocal Culture. 
Instruction given in Schools, Seminaries, and wherever 
classes are formed. 
Address B. W. ATWELL, care Commonwealth office. 


25 





DR. H. L. DAVIS, 
ANALYTICAL PHYSICIAN, 


CAN BE CONSULTED AT HIS OFFICE, 
Ne. 271 Tremont St., opp. Hellis St., 
Daily, upon all diseases, especially the lungs, liver, kid- 
neys, heart, spleen, inflammation, dropsy, rheumatism, asth- 
ma, shortness of breath, or difficulty of breathing, dyspep- 
sia, nervous debility, restlesencss, loss of appetite, constipa- 








Dbertisements, é 








NOTICE. 

Notice is hereby given that the subscriber has been duly 
appointed Administrator of the estate of WILLIAM BART- 
late of Litchfield. in the state of Maine, yeoman, de- 

ceased, and has taken upon himself that trust, by giving 
bonds as the law directs. All persons having demands upon 
the estate of said deceased, are required to exhibit the same ; 
| and ail persons indebted to said estate, are called upon to 


make payment to 
WM. BARTLET, Adm. 
Boston, Feb. 29, 1864. 27—3w 


‘‘Marehing Along,” ‘‘Glory Hallelujah,” ‘‘Viva !’ 
America” and ‘‘Gay and Happy.” 


ARS CONTAINED IN THE 


250th Edition of the Goiden Wreath. 


The sale of this book has never been equalled by any work 
of the kind. It contains nearly 300 Songs! Among these 
are: Our Flag is there, Revolutionary Tea, Hail Columbia, 


sme 





of the Union, Up gocs the Banner, and many other equally 


Patriotic Songs. Its brilliant collection of Home and 


Wish, Dearest Spot on earth, Nettie Moore, Home Again, 
Grave of Washington, May Queen, Shells of the Ocean, 
Lulu is our Darling, Shed not a tear, Annie Laurie, and 


Sacred Pieces and Favorite Sabbath Tunes. 
with Instruction and Exercises, the latter including several 
pieces with notions adapted to the various trades—a very at- 
tractive feature. 


ton street. 27—lw 





AT LAST! 


SPEECHES, 
LECTURES AND LETTERS 


By Wendell Phillips. 


| 1 vol. 8vo, elegantly printed, with the finest Portrait of Mr. 
Phillips ever made. 


Lib Edition. ....... Gilt Top........ Price $2.50 
Medallion Edition. . Antique, Red Edge. . Price $2.50 
Sent by Mail rres, on receipt of price. 





} NOW THEIR WANTS CAN BE SUPPLIED. 





CONTENTS. 


Lincoln’s Flection 
The Cabinet. 
Public opinion. 
The Boston Mob. 


The Murder of Lovejoy. 
Mobs and Education. 
The War for the Union. 
Surrender of Sims. 


Sims’s Anniversary. Letter to Judge Shaw and 
Removal of Judge Loring. President Walker. 
The Pilgrims. Idols. 

Harper's Ferry. Under the Flag. 

Burial of John Brown. Disunion. 


Progress. d Touissant L’Overture. 
Letter to the Tribune. A Metropolitau Police. 

| Philosophy of the Abolition The State of the Country. 

Movement. Woman’s rights. 





by Mail, on receipt of price, by 
WALKER, WISE & CO., 


Publishers, 


27—It 245 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 





DYSPEPSIA AND FITS! 


a ail a Sr eee, 


me a “se i Nee + ao 

Ste Ske Png 3 4 ———— 

A SURE CURE FOR 

These distressing complaints is now made known in a Treat- 
ise on Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, published by 
' Dr. 0. PHELPS BROWN. The prescription was furnished 

him in such a providential manner, that he cannot conscien- 
tiously refuse to make it known, as it has cured everybody 
’ who used it, never having failed in a single case. It is equally 
sure in cases of Fits as of Dyspepsia; and the ingredients 
may be found in any drug-store. Sent free to all on the re- 
ceipt of five cents to pre-pay postage. Address DR. O. 
4 ie BROWN, No. 19 Grand street, Jersey City, N.J. 

i—lw 


» UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE. 


ANNUAL TAXES FOR 1864. 


The attention of tax-payers is hereby called to the pro- 
visions of the United States Excise Law relative to the assess- 
ment of annual taxes. 

By the sixth section of the act of July 1, 1862, it is made 
the duty of all persons, partnerships, firms, associations or 
corporations, made iiable to any annual duty, license or tax, 
ON OR BEFORE THE rinsT MonpDaY IN MAY IN EACH YEAR, to 
make a list or return to the Assistant Assessor of the Dis- 





ticles or objects charged with a special tax, and the business 
or occupation liable to pay any license. 

Every persen who shall fail to make such return by the 
{ day specified wili be liable to be assessed by the Assessor, ac- 
, cording to the best information which he can obtain; and in 
! such case the Assessor is required to add fifty per centum to 
the amount of the items of such list. 





Every person who shall deliver to an assessor any false or 
| fraudulent list or statement, with intent to evade the va'ua- 
| tion or enumeration required by law, is subject to a fine of 


} five huudred dullars ; and in such casé the list will be made | 





| out by the or , and from the valua- 

| tion and enumeration so made there can be no appeal. 

| Payment of the annual taxes, except those for licenses, will 
not be demanded until the thirtieth day of June. 

The eppropriate blanks on which to make return, and all 
necessary information, will be furnished by our Assistant As- 
sessora for each division, to whom the returns should be de- 
livered on or before the first Monday of May, at their offices. 

JAMES RITCHIE, 


Star Spangled Banner, Origin of Yankee Doodie, Ciildren | 


hool 
Songs comprises Shining Shore, Cheer, boys, Cheer, Child's 


nearly two hundred others, together with a large variety of | 
It is pend 


Price 38 cents, on receipt of which copies will be sent post- 
paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washing- -- 


THE LONG-LOOKED-FOR BOOK COME 


te People in all parts of the country have been long and 
| impatiently awaiting the publication of this volume, gad 


(For sale by every Bookseller in the country ; or sent | 


trict where located of the amount of annual income, the ar- | 


tion, derang ts of the st h, bilious affections, an im- 
pure condition of the blood, gravel, female complaints, &c. 
N.B.—Dr. Davis treats all diseases of the fluids and solids, 
chronic or acute, strictly in accordance with the Analytical 
System, as Jaid down by the late Dr. J. Clawson Kelley, of 
New York. Advice free. f 
| Ladies and gentlemen are respectfully invited to call and 
enquire for themselves. For amidst the various conflicting 
opinions, systems and medicines before the public, a personal 
consultation only can be satisfactory. 26—4w 












Sumsentents,| 


BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS. 
NEW MINSTREL HALL AND AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
Cerner Summer and Chauncy Sts. 


MONDAY, Jan. 4, and every Evening at 7}, and Saturday 
Afternoon at 2}. 
REVIVAL OF SALLY COME UP. , 

Three Contrabands—Read mea Letter from Home—Five 
Minutes with Hamlet—Essence of Old Virginny—Feats of 
Agility by the Modern Hereules, R. Bishop Buckley—Gold is 
Postage Stamps—Black Yer Boots. ; 
+ Doors open at 6 in the evening; Saturday. afternoon at 1. 
Ticket office open from 10 A.M. tol P.M. Tickets 25 cents. 


Reserved seats, 50 cents. 
NS HD 


: Advertisements, 

















THE COMMONWEALTH, 


— FOR— 


THE SOLDIERS. 


ARMY FUND. 


We appeal to our friends to aid us in sending the Commton- 
wealth to our brave boys in the field. We furnish a very 
large amount of reading matter for a single sheet, and all of 
just the character which the soldiers of Freedom. need, and 
| will enjoy. Next to an autograph letter, nothing so helps to 
relieve the monotony of camp-life in winter quarters, as a 








newspaper. 

We furnish just such a paper. For some months at least, 
the Commonwealth will devote most of its columns to the 
great question of Reconstruction, to original discussion by 
the best thinkers of Massachusetts, and to selections from 
the ablest journals of the country. Our brave soldiers, who 
are the true reconstructionists, will derive great aid, higher 
inspiration and practical wisdom from the theories of phil- 
pists, and especially from the suggestions of men and 


th 





WANTED, 
One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing 
Agents. To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. 
Apply in person at this office. 16— 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


Log Pn 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 Washington Street, Boston. 


ENTRANCE TO Factory wo. 5 Avery Sr. 
15—ly 





U. 8. 5=20°S, 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES & CoO., 


Ne. 90 State Street. 
44—tf 











PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Music for Parties. 





JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 


PIANIST, 
13 Avery Street, Boston. 





tillon 
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Texus—Teaching, per quarter, $20; Playing for 
| Parties—caliing the figures—$7. 


PROPOSALS. 





| sas 





CoLLEcTOR’s OFFICE. } 
Custom House, Boston, Jan. 20, ised. 


In pursuance of the 17th Section of an Act of Congress 
the 26th day of August, and Treasury Instructions of the 
22d day of September, 1862, Sealed Proposals will be received 
at this office until 12 o’clock noon of Saturday, the 20th Feb- 
ruary next, for furnishing the articles h tioned 
for one year, for the use of the several departments of the 
Custom House in this district. 
best quality and be approved prior to delivery, viz: 


ina fh, 





cloth or full sheep, bound plain, patent or whip- 
stitched. 
1. Books of 6 quires each, Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, 
Medium, Royal, 8. Royal, Imperial. 
2. For each additional quire. 
3. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 
4. 
ruled to pattern. 
5. For each additional quire. 
6. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 
7. Deduct same as above. Printed on one side, ruled and 
| cross-ruled to pattern. 
8. For each additional quire. 
9. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 
10. Ditto same as above. Printed on both sides, ruled and 
cross-ruled, to pattern. 
11. For each additional quire. 
12. Deduct per quire for Jess than 6 quires. 
13. Alphabets cut in any of above books. 
14. Alphabets single. 
Blank Books, 4 sheep and marble paper, ruled to pattern. 
15. 5 quires, Book, Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, 
Royal, 8. Royal. Imperial. 
16. For eaeh additional quire. 
17. Deduct per quire for less than 5 quires. 
18. Ditto same as above. Printed heading, ruled and cross- 
ruled to pattern. 
19. For each additional quire. 
20. Deduct per quire for less than 5. 
22. Ditto same as above. Printed on one side, ruled to pat- 











tern. 
23. For each additional quire. i 
24. Deduct for less than 5 quires. 
25. Ditto same as above. Printed on both sides, ruled to pat- 


tern. 

. For each additional quire. 

7. Deduct for Jess than 5 quires. 

. Alphabets cut in any of the above books; do. single. 
Memo. and Blank Books. Sample at office. 

. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Envelopes, self-sealing, White, Buff, or Straw colored. 

80. 44, 6, 54, 6, 7, 8, 9, lu. 

81. Pen Holders, 2 kinds, per doz. 

82. Erasers. 

83. Ivory Paper Folders, per doz. 

34. Glass Ink Stands, 2 sizes, per doz. 

35. Barometer Ink Stands. 

35. “s “ hs with racks, per doz. ‘ 

87. Maynard & Noyes’ Ink, per gallon, quart and pint. 

38. Blue Writing Fluid, quarts, pints, per dos. 

bo Red Ink, 
“ “ 


F 
| 


8 SNB | 


| 








Guyot’s. 

Tuttle & Moore's. 

| 41. Pen Racks. 

| 42. Paper Weights. 

| 43. Faber’s Black Lead Pencils, per doz. 


| 44. Star 
E 4a rubber heads. 
| 46. Paper Seals, per dozen boxes. 
| 47. Black Sand, per gallon. 

48. Sealing Wax, red and black, per lb. 
| 49. Red Tapes, No. 21, 24, 32, per doz. 

50. Cotton Twine, per Ib. 
| 51. Linen i * 
| 52. Mucila; r quart. 

5 ” ai Lees p ose bottles with brush. 
India Rubber, per lb., in boxes. 
Pens, (illot’s, 303, 604, 351, and 393. 

‘* Magnum Bonam. 
Washington Medalion. 

294 Comer’s Own, Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 

Knives, Rogers’ or Hassam’s, blades, per sample. 


“ 





U. 8. Assessor, Third District. 
OTIS CLAPP, 
U. 8. Assessor, Fourth District. 
27—3t. 


"Commonwealth of Massachussetts, 





Heap-Qvanrens, Boston, Feb. 25, 1864. | 

GENERAL ORDER, No. 241. : } 
The Superintendgnts of Recruiting for the several Coun- | 
ties will receive no more recruits for the 4th Regiment Mas- | 
sachusetts Cavalry, said Regiment being full. } 











Ebony Rules, 8 sides, 12, 18, 24 inches. 
oe flat 12 © iad 


? ’ 

Boxwood Rules, 1 foot, with inches and eighths. 

Paper, best Wove or Laid Com’! Note, per ream. 
* ip o4 Congress Letter, per ream. 
Ruled and cross-ruled, per quire, of following sizes, 24 
perfect sheets : 

Letter, Cap, Demi, Medium, Royal, 8. Royal and Impe- 
rial 


Yellow P. 0. Paper, per ream. 
Manila Wrapping, - 


SAF R FPRRASeeasKess 


Each article is to be of the 


Blank Books, and ruled to pattern, 4 Russia or sheep and | 


Ditto same as above, printed headings, ruled and cross- | 





women who have given to these questiona the earnest thought 
| of years. For the comfort of the soldiers, and for the good 
| of our cause, send the Commonwealth into the camp. 

| For fifteen dollars we will send ten copies to any order, or 
| at the same rate for any number of copies. 

Let all the friends of the soldiers send in thelr orders. 
21~— 





! 
| 
REFORM MEDICAL DEPOT, 
No. 32 Garden St. 
| De. J. B. SMITH, Practical Biologist and Eelectle Physt- 
| cian, having had extensive experience in the practice of a 
system which adapts itself to natural laws, feels prepared 
| treat all diseases in the safest and most reliable 
; system affords a perfect guarantee against any injury 
} t, arising from the use of deleterious drugs, ; 
| want of skillin their application. 
| competent Electro-Biologists, he only resorts to the 
! medicines where they are found to be indis: ble. 
Particular attention given to diseases incident to females. 

{ Ladies will find Dr. Smith a very valuable friend as a physi- 
; cian. F 
The afflicted, of all classes, will find it greatly to their ad- 
vantage to consult him, without delay, at his office, No. 83 
Garden St. ° 

A general assortment of medicines prepared and coe- 
stantly on hand. 





FAIRBANKS? | 
SCALES! 





Universally Acknowledged 
—Fror— 

Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 
TO BE THE STANDARD! 

For sale in every variety—as Hay, Coal, Railroad, Portable 

| Platform and Counter Scales; Butchers’, Druggists’ and 

| Bankers’ Scales, &c., at their warehouse, 

118 MILK STREET, 

(Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 








118 


FAIRBANKS & BROWN. 
24—6m 





THE NEW 


AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA ; 


| In sixteen volumes, 8vo, double columns, 750 pages each. 
| TO WHICH IS ADDED 


| The Annual Cyclopedia, 


— AND— 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
For 1861 and 1862. 
* In two volumes, (that for 1868 will be ready in April.) 





In view of the greatly increased cost of printing and bind- 
ing, the Publishers of this great National work have been 
constrained to increase the price as follows: 


Cloth, $4 per vel.3 Sheep $4.753 half Tur- 
key, $53. half Rassia, $5.50. 

These works are sold by subscription, ani] may be obtained 
by remitting the price to the undersigned. Immediately 
upen receipt of the money, they will be sent by express, pre- 
paid, to any address ; or they will be sent, if so desired, to 
be paid for on delivery. 

Parties so desiring, may subscribe and take one or more 
volumes per month. 

Liberal Commissions allowed to Canvassing and Local 
Agents. 

Any of the books published by the above-named firm will 
be furnished at wholesale prices for cash on delivery. 

Special attention given to the supplying of Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries, at the lowest cash rates. 

We also have a fine stock of Photograph Albums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., which we will sell cheap for cash. 

Catalogues furnished when desired. 

For further particulars call at our rooms, or address C. M. 
DINSMORE, Agent for 

D. APPLETON & CO- 
6 Ashton Block, 289 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

P.S.—All orders which do not give satisfaction can be re- 
turned by express at our expense, provided it is done fmme- 
diately, and the goods are not damaged. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. — 





Heapquarters, Boston, Yebruary 20, 1864. 
GENERAL ORDER No. 9. 

















WILLIAM W. CLAPP, Jr., Esq., of Boston, having been 
this day commissioned and qualified Assistant Quartermas- 
ter-General in the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, with the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel, wlll be obeyed and respected secord- 





Thin Manila, ae 
69. Pink Blotting, ys 
70. Thick Blotting, sheet. 
71. Binding Official . See sample. 
72. U. 8. Laws, and other Pub. Doc. See sample. 
yi Tae Conveyances. 
eels Enrollments. 
(eS Registers. 
76. “ Enrollments, } sh. or marble. 
77. “ Registers, rt “ 
7 4 Abstract pasteboard cover, 1 sheet to 3 quires, 
average size. 


ARB File Bills, each. 
Binding in full a 4 Russia or sheep and cloth, 


80. Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 8. Royal, 
Im 


Do. in half and 


marble 4 
81. i Cop, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, al, 8. Royal, 
m . 








By order of the Commander-in-chief. and ruled to pattern, 24 perfect sheets to quire. 
WILLIAY SCHOULER, ee an Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 5. Royal, | 
Adjutant-General. 82. 3 quires. 
sa. fo yuires 
. 10 quires. } 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 2. 5. sue side, ruled and cross-uled to pattern. 
Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 8. Koyal 
Imperial. 
| 86. 3 quires. 
| 87. 6 quires. 
88. 10 quires. 
he printed both sides, ruled and cross-ruled to pattern 
le on * 
Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 5. Royal, 
sr a mbes: : 
82. 5 quires. 
89. 10 quires. 
90. 1 ream. 
caus x Passes and Spirit Certificates, per sample, per 
: 92. Printing Ruvelopes, 1 j, ox fell M Latter see 
Orrics or Parmasrzr or Starz Bovwriss, = . x * Document 
Srars Hovse, Manca, 1, 1864. 06 ee es Sl Dereee 9 rarer 
Notice to Re-enlisted Volunteers. 4 “ _ do. on half sheet 
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received at this office: 


ingly. 
Major-Generals 
order. 

By command of His Excellency, Jouy A. Aypasw, Governor 
and Commander-in- Chief. WM. SCHOULER, 


Branminhe Dist i Adjutant-General. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Sutton and Andrews will promulgate this 
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Ormcs oF frat Howes, Feb. 6, 1808. 


Netice to Re-enlisted Volunteers of 
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Pay Rolls of the following re-enlisted Regiments have been 


SECOND INFANTRY, 
TENTH INFANTRY, 

ELEVENTH INFANTRY, 
FIFTEENTH INFANTRY, 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH INFANTRY, 
THIRTIETH INFANTRY, 

























































































































































































































policy isto leave out slavery 
ney ares > 


victim of the grand robbery is to 

elegsed, but the spoils of a hundred years 

are to be retained by the robbers, provided they 

~-willtewear toysity:~Now ‘this proceeds on*a 
seal loa 


t 
o> 
=e 


contest, and leads directly back to the original 


evil. yy) i} eS . ; ; 

The quatre) of this war is as ld as the gov- 
ernment. It was at first and is now, between 
slavehokdérs ‘and their parasites on one side, 
and all other,mon-slavebolders upon the other, 

«ef. course, between the few and the many, the 
vethousands and the millions. As long as the 
\» @dveholders hiad the ent practically on 


~“ their side, there was peace between them and- 


. the-government; no longer. The quarrel did 
not change in its nature one hair by the acci- 
_ dent af teb Mion. ‘What the slaveholders wanted 
. atthe beginning, was to amass all. the wealth, 
«-@specially the landed wealth of the country, in 
°° thé Hands Of their own ¢lass. They did it, cre- 
_ sting such.a domination of the wealthy few over 
:cvthe: impoverished many, black and white, as 
‘“onever Was before. They were strong and ar- 
~*Fogant enough to fall out with the government 
+> @Bvthe,.question of extending this domination 
and oy Their war was and is, as it al- 
wiiys has been, since they forced certain equivo- 
~eal- sions into the constitution, to grind 
all dupes to powder and be lords para- 
mount of the soil. The government determined 
at the outbreak of rebellion, not to enter into 
* that war, ‘but to’ wage a little side war of its own 
for the “Union as it was,” so as to be able, ifits 
.. aemies proved strongest, to make peace and let 
,» the old quarrel go on. The experiment failed 
miserably, and after the government had spent 
- twiee as much blood and treasure as would have 
been needed to 2onquer an everlasting peace by 
taking the side of the oppressed millions in the 
* old quatrel, it found that itmust be vanquished 
if it did not obtain aid from those millions. How 
to obtain that aid effectually, was, and is, the 
question: It, of course, might be obtained by 
taking their side, and espousing fully their 
»Gause and claim in the old quarrel. That cause 
and claim, founded on eternal, self-evident jus- 
tice, is simply this; on the part of the slaves, 
that they should have, not only their liberty and 
__ the equal rights of men and citizens, but also 
indemnification for the past in the shape of a 
foothold in feesimple on the soil their unrequit- 
_ 9d labor has enriched; on the part of the poor 
whites, that they also shall have the homesteads 
in their native land, of which slavery defrauded 
thém Or'theif fathers. If the government had 
openly recognized the justice of this claim and 
gone in to secure their full rights tall these 
oppressed millions, the war would-have been 
ended forever before now. What it did was to 
proclaim a partial liberation of slaves, a condi- 
tional and temporary confiscation of rebel es- 
tates, aii ‘@nljstaient of black troops at about 
half price, and an amnesty, leaving to about 
every rebel who will take an oath of alle- 
giance, every, acre, and every dollar of his prop- 
erty, except what, happened to be invested in 
_ slaves. As landed property without slavery is 
Always worth as much as both land and slaves 
with it, the authors of the rebellion are not called 
~. 0m to sacrifice a dollar for their crime, but only 
to change one «mode of’ éxtorting labor for 
‘egnother. They are called on to be what their 
ardent friends in England are, slaveholders, in 
fact, though not in name. The folly of the 
slaveholders may or may not prevent them from 
accépting this amnesty, but whether they ac- 
; €ept.it or not, the government holding out such 
an offer has no right to expect efficient aid ei- 
‘ther from the blacks or the landless whites, or 
_dndeed any of the non-slaveholders of the rebel 
States. Their interest, and they begin to un- 
~ @erstand it, ig not only to have slavery abol- 
ished, but democracy established. This they very 
well know cannot be done without cutting up 
the big plantations. There is no safety in mak- 
ing @ ‘slightpretence of anything of this sort. 
Phe tnititons however black, are not to be hum- 
bugged. Make the pay of the troops equal, 
give amnesty tothe poor, and enforce honesty 
‘gn, all rich rebels, and we may reconstruct the 
Union, with the aristocracy as well as the slave- 
ry,left.out....The government—with great sin- 
cerity and honesty, no doubt—is trying to sit be- 
tween two stools, and there is nothing but a bot- 
tomless pit between them ! 

Do we undervalue the liberation of the 
slaves? God forbid. Still less the arming of 
the slaves, pay or no pay. But ail this is not 
peace! With the amnesty accepted, and Union 
reconstructed, our unenfranchised, landless mil- 
lions, all this liberating and arming the op- 
pressed black péople only ensures future war 
with certain advantages to the right side. It 
foreshadows the ultimate destruction of the fed- 

ral government which has now the sure oppor- 
tanity'to-save itself by adopting a policy true 
either ‘to justice or common sense, but seems 
equally obstinate in.its determination to reject 
both. 


Let tis have no State in this Union in which 
any..man’s right to vote or to receive pay as a 
soldier, depends on the accident of color. 

"Let us: have ‘no rebels swearing allegiance, 
rich enough to stary@ out honester men. Let 
us have no clags.o¢ Pace with interests adverse 

of the government. 
h to give homesteads to al! the 
ry, is the lightest penalty of a 
ebellicr. Shall the just claim on 
f the rebels be disclaimed in de- 
teil? Is it merey ta restore tothe guilty what 


they have twict-over- forfeited to the inno- 
} 


cent? : 
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AKES INDUSTRIOUS 
LE! (OF REBELS. 
‘: Fortress Monroe, Feb; 26. 
The effect of our plantation operations is 
working wonders. Not only in its elevating 


eS Gad aks ge 


and reforming influemee upon the negro popu- | 


lation, but upon the whites. It is the more 
striking upon the whites (all that are not 
hopelessly ruined now) as: they find that the 
old slave-driving policy is at-an end. 


war wrought no perceptible change upon them, 
because they: were tolerated more or less 
6 negroes, often enforcing 
ng small. pay, and after 
i it altogether, often | 


that they had 
rebel owners claimed it. 


in their abuses of x4 
the work was done r 
stripping them of their litt 


axt, perk ' 


jon of ‘the nature of the’ 


bwhich had been lavishly given out to secesh 
jdlers, in and about Norfolk. But here all 
able to work were given “Hobson's choice,” 
work or starve. As hunger goes through stone 
walls, so: hunger brings men to their, senses, 
tames their rage, and makes them willing in the 
day of its power to ip to work and keep the 
peace. 

Here is a fair specimen: a large family, who 
had rented a place at about half price, to be 
paid when the crops came off, failing to get ne- 
groes to do much for them, they had no crops 
of any account, and refused the rent. On being 
notified to vacate in ten days, they appeal- 
ed to the general commanding for support 
and relief as beggars, by sending to him an old 
lady appearing to be very destitute. The Gen- 
eral, who seldom decides a case without hearing 
both sides, made inquiries, and found that the 
old lady represented three full grown able. 
bodied men, husband, son, and son-in-law, 
that they had stripped the place of over one 
thousand dollars worth of property, one of them 
had been in the rebel army, and returned. be- 
cause he could be of more service here than 
there, smuggling and sending information to 
Richmond. 

Their deception did not answer. The appeal 
to Gen. Butler failed, and before the ten days 
were up the rent was paid, and one of the 
men was af work for the government as a me- 
chanic, (not having done a day’s work for three 
years) and the other two farming as industri- 
ously as if they were slaves. This is one of 
Gen. Butler’s methods of converting rebels into 
“mudsills.” 





RADICAL ABOLITION TRIUMPHANT IN 
MARYLAND. 


BauTIMoreE, Feb. 20, 1864. 

The primary elections were held last Satur- 
day, the 13th inst., and the Radical Abolition- 
ists have carried two-thirds of the political State 
Convention, which is to assemble in this -city 
on Monday, the 22d inst. 

In Baltimore, the Reactionists, or rather the 
new Abolitionists who are for abolition pro- 
vided it never takes place, those gentlemen who 
jump into other people’s saddles without refer- 
ence to the ancient and venerable right of 

roperty even in saddles, had stripped for a 
Fifefand-death fight. The Radicals were ready 
for them, and the contest has proved a death- 
fight to their hopes, for they were whipped in 
se@teen out of twenty wards. 

It_was a strategic fight on the part of our op- 
ponénts, a sort of McClellan campaign. They 
used all sorts of strategy, and as falsifying is the 
essence of strategy, they dealt in that element 
very largely, but all to no purpose. They in- 
sisted, these neo-Abolitionists, that it was not 
the abolition of slavery that was the question, 
because on this everybody was agreed, but that 
it was the Presidential question which was in- 
volved. President Price, of the old City Con- 
vention, the U. S. District-Attorney, came out 
in a card, and gave countenance to this idea. 
They had tickets headed “Lincoln and Swann,” 
a collocation that made the town burst with 
laughter. Voters were badgered with ques- 
tions of fealty to Mr. Lincoln and Mr. M. Blair. 
While everybody was for Lincoln for President 
nobody was for M. Blair, except their ticket- 
holders, for anything. The general condemna- 
tion of Mr. M. Blair's inexperience in our po- 
litical matters, and of his silly letter to Mr. nae 
ton, insisting that the faith of the Government 
was as much pledged to Federal compensation 
to Maryland slaveholders as to the redemption 
of the 5-20s, was expressed in language far 
more forcible than polite. 

The war-cry of the Radicals was, “Imme- 
diate Emancipation—no state compensation— 
no negro apprenticeship,” and it carried all be- 
fore it where its friends were in earnest. In 
some of the wards, where the attempt was made 
to x ay shige the popularity of Mr. Lincoln, 
the Radicals met it by proposing a resolution 
of preference for him for President, which was 
unanimously carried. The principle of earnest, 
real Abolition overrode all Presidential consid- 
erations, and it is the attainment of this pur- 
pose that animated the people of Maryland, 
and they will have it, let who may be the next 
President. That every loyal body is for Mr. 
Lincoln there is no question, but the abolition 
of slavery in good faith, and the abrogation of 
the black code in toto, are the first and last 
purposes of the Maryland people. 

The City Convention, elected at last Satur- 
day’s primary meetings, met last evening. It 
organized by putting Mr. Streeter in the chair, 
van a Abolitionist, and a gentle- 
man who has won the confidence of the Radi- 
cals by his persistent advocacy of Abolition, 
through good and evil report. He is one of the 
Commission for awarding compensation to loyal 
slaveholders, appointed by the Secretary of 
War. Mr. Hebden, another Abolitionia¢, was 
made the Secretary. 

Things went on without a ruffle on the sur- 
face until a member, who had got into the Con- 
, vention by proxy, and who had earned some no- 
|toriety as an especial friend and appointee of 
|Mr. M. Blair, proposed Francis Preston Blair, 
| Sr., as a delegate to the Republican Union Na- 

tional Convention. This was the signal for a 
dissenting expression of opinion by the Con- 
vention that completely silenced the mover, and 
some eight or ten others who favored his mo- 
tion. The expression of disapprobation took 
'the form of hisses, about which there could be 
‘nomistake. It was the outburst of a long pent- 
‘up feeling of indignation at Mr. M. Blair’s 
| course in Maryland politics, and that, too, by a 
| Convention numbering one hundred delegates, 
every one of whom is in favor of Mr. Lincoln’s 
‘renomination and re-election. The world will 
‘discover before long that Marylanders do their 
own thinking and voting, without outside dic- 
tation. 
| Nominations for delegates to the political 
| State Convention of the 22d inst. were then 
| proceeded with, and every man nominated arose 
jand avowed himself a Lincoln man for the next 
| Presidency, and adopted the Radical Abolition 
'shibboleth, the war-cry that carried the city. 
|The man who nominated Mr. F. P. Blair, Sr., 
Vas Delegate at Large to the National Conven- 
‘tion was pitted against Mr. Streeter from the 
| Eleventh and Twelfth Wards, but Mr, Streeter 
_ beat him by seventy-nine tosixteen—five blanks! 
| This was confirmation, strong as holy writ, of 
‘the temper of the Convention, which then 
, adopted resolutions of the most radical order, 
' placing the principle of the abolition of slavery 
| first, and nominating Mr. Lincoln, as the rep- 
| resentative of that principle, for the next Pres- 
hidency. 

The news from the counties is very gratify- 
‘ing. Kent county sends up to the State Con- 
‘vention of the 22d inst. three ultra Radicals. 
[zee meeting that sent them resolved that the 
‘time had come to reject with scorn the blandish- 
!ments of the harlot, Slavery, &c. 
‘county has sent up a sort of skimmed-milk del- 
‘egation, but there may be some cream floating 
'to the surface before the work is done. 

| There will be a violent struggle in the State 
Convention for the ascendancy on the part of 
|the minority, but it will not avail. The Radi- 
leals will sweep the Stick another 
| pin there !—W. G. S., in Tribune. 








PutTiInG Down THE Breaxs.—Even the 
more wise among Mr. Lincoln’s most ardent 
friends are beginning to see the impolicy, if not 
actual danger of being too hasty and going too 
Pachaphepeay gy rape eo 
candida forthe next President. The Chicago 

ma regarded as one of 
mea lw nei 
| be the candidate of the Union party but that 
he ought to be. Yet it sees very plainly the 
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and fitness. The we believ 
up their minds to@elect for the next 
the best man they can find for the place, and they 
wish to take time in making the selection.— 
They also, if we mistake not, wish to see a Tittle 
more of Mr. Lincoln’s ‘ a 
before they decide | seni | to continue him 
for another term.—ZIndianopols Gazette. 
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ADDRESS OF GOV. ANDREW AT THE RECEP- 
TION OF GEORGE THOMPSON, 
FRienps AND FELLOW-CiITIZENS: 

I esteem it an agreeable service, and in the 
direct line of my public duty, to attempt the 
Chairmanship of this great meeting of pa 
triotic and loyal P. of rr oes, to ac- 
‘cord an honorable welcome to Georce THomr- 
son. (Loud afd prolonged applause.) 

The advocate of the extension of suffrage ; 
the most eloquent popular champion of British 
emancipation; the associate a 
Bright in the repeal of the corn laws, enlarging 
the market abroad for American grain, in the 
interest of cheap food for the million; in Par- 
liament the defender of British India against 
the oppressions of the East India Company ; the 
enemy of monopolies; the fearless and untiring 
advocate of public liberty, he was faithful in 
the darkest hours to the cause of justice for the 
American slave. (Applause.) He has Jived 
to see American Slavery declare itself, in arms, 
against the law, against constitutional govern- 
ment, against democracy, and aeees mankind, 
and tostrike itsown death-wound by the violence 
of the ult. And when, with the ~~ 
a miser And the ferocity of a pirate, it demand- 
ed its wicked will, wading through blood at 
home, and poisoning public opinion abroad, he 
remounted the rostrum, once more revisited the 
scenes of his earlier forensic triumphs, appealed 
to the heart and the intelligence of the British 
people themselves, and in the naine of our 
treaties, of international amity, of republican 
government, of the American Union, of the 
freedom, the progress and the rights of all man- 
kind, he demanded justice and fair play from 
Ministers and Parliament in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 
(Great applause.) It was a task well befitting 
aman of whom it is declared in England, that 
during a public career of four and thirty years, 
“he never set his hand to a bad cause, and 
never turned his back upon a good one.” (En- 
thusiastic applause.) 

I may not detain this audience, nor anticipate 
what I trust we may hear described by our 
friend himself, by assuming to portray the 
struggles and triumphs of those who embarked 
in the defence of liberal principles and the 
Union cause. 

Our meeting to-night is a just recognition of 
the character and the services of Mr. Tuomr- 
SON, and of the illustrious Englishmen who, in 
Parliament and in private life, by voice and 
pen and social influence, have maintained the 
American name abroad, opposing the emissaries 
of secession, slavery, and armed rebellion against 
the Union Government. While it speaks our 
welcome to this distinguished guest, let it speak 
also our gratitude as well to Bright and Cob- 
den, (Cheers,) Mill and Cairnes, (renewed 


names, all the thousands of. less conspicuous 
names of men who have stood up on British 
ground to compel neutrality, to maintain peace, 
and to establish sound doctrine in the English 
mind. Let it waft across the seas a voice of 
grateful honor to that Sovereign Lady, whose 
reign, in spite of whatever evil influence, has 
been illustrated by the constant fidelity of the 
Throne to a stainless public morality, as well as 
to the principles of domestic virtue. (Loud ap- 
pea, Let it declare our high appreciation 
of that great middle class in England, whose 
intelligence is accustomed to be guided by the 
wise and healing counsels of the great leaders 
of progressive and liberal opinion. Let it ex- 
ress the homage of our sympathy with the 
hae fo oor of England, with those who, in 
narrow fortunes, often in penury, and not sel- 
dom in grinding want, enduring the cotton 
famine, have still held fast to their grand integ- 
rity, courageous as heroes, faithful as martyrs, 
bearing a testimony by their simple, manly 
and invincible No, to all menaces and all se- 
ductions of tlie enemy, worth more than argo- 
sies, more than victories on tbe field, because it 
is the prophecy of good breathing out of the 
uncorrupted Heart of Humanity itself. 

For the sake of these innumerable friends of 
the American Union, supporters of that cause 
in which is involved the fortunes of mankind, 
we can forget and forgive the vagaries of some 
of those, who, by prescription are reckoned 
among the great. We hail the coming day 
when England and America, America and Eng- 
and,—both in peace—vieing with each other 
in offices of mutual good will, shall pursue in 
concord their grand careers of beneficence and 

lory, their peoples both happy, prosperous, 
free and honored of all the nations. (Loud ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Tuomprson—aAs the friend of popular 
rights in your own country, as the enlightened 
and eloquent advocate of liberal principles and 
equal rights, as the friend of our republican in- 
stitutions and universal liberty, as a tireless, 
fearless and powerful defender before the Brit- 
ish public of the rights, the honor of our nation- 
ality, and of our Union cause, and for all the 
good and noble service you have rendered 
them, with the hearty gratitude of sincere men 


hand and bid you welcome. 
plause.) 

By the blessing of Heaven, 8 9 i by a 
consciousness of the right, consoled by the hope 
of our opening fature, comforted by the opinion 
of mankind, returning now to its balance, where 
once was disturbed the equity of the scale, we 
mean by justice and our own right arms to re- 
store the American Union, rebuilding the Tem- 
ple of Liberty on foundations as everlasting as 
the law of God, fitted to withstand the shocks 
and the decays of time. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Tuompsox—I propose now to present 
you and this audience each tothe other. (Loud 
cheers.) Speak—for their hearts wait for the 
eloquence of your a. Speak—speak now— 
for to-day is fulfilled before our eyes the proph- 
ecy of the seer-poet of New England: 

The eternal years of =. 


While Error, wounded, writbes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshippers.” 


(Enthusiastic ap- 





TREATMENT OF OUR COLORED TROOPS AT 
VICKSBURG. 

Not lonmsince we directed @he public atten- 
tion to the imployment of colored soldiers in the 
neighborhood of Charleston as day laborers, in- 
stead of allowing them an opportunity to per- 
ifeet themselvés in military exercises. Aftter- 
wards the wrong was corrected by a general 
order, which required the colored soldiers to be 
relieved from the exaction of this sort of service 
and properly drilled. The order was referred 
to by some of the journals, strangely enough, as 
a proof that there was no occasion for the com- 
plaints which had been made. Onthe contrary, 
the order was an acknowledgement of a past 
wrong and a measure of redress for the future. 

We hear complaints of a like nature from the 
| southwest. From a sure source we learn that 
the colored in the neighborhood of Vicks- 
burg, instead of being immediately put to the 
drill on their enlistment, and made fit for dut 
when needed, have been kept constantly at wor 
on the fortifications, performing the tasks of 
common laborers at the landing, loading and un- 
loading boats and barges, and serving as a street 
| police in Vicksburg, while the white regiments 
‘are lying idle in camp, or occupied only in 
| duties which belong to a military life. 

There 1s another practice which stands in the 
way of making soidiers ofcolored men. Orders 
for what are called “permanent details” upon 
the colared regiments are Geqnently received, 
which withdraw peesicme of the colored 
from the rest, thus the men become, as our 
authority states, “scatterei all hope of 

there’ is, we 








calling of a soldier, is not only a 


t of the war, 


Cobden and 


“sheers,) and to all the shining roll’of brilliant | 


to an honest friend, we give you a warm right | 


strictly mili- 
convenience of the army may 
performed; but to put the whole 


burden of these laboxs on them, to the prejudice 


im things that fit them for the 
gross injustice 

pe garth shorveighted ard 
matter icy, dingly i a 
improvident. The colores troops, like all others, 
should be made soldiers as soon as possible, 
that the war may be finished the earlier. 

Yet these regiments have been compelled to 
face: the enemy, on some occasions, even be- 
fore they were regi mustered, and before 
they knew how properly to handle their arms. 
They did themselves credit ; they showed that 

were the very.stuff. of which good soldiers 

be made with alittle discipline. To throw 
away the opportunity of making them such, as 
we are now Seiad is a most foolish proceeding, 
as well as exceedingly unfair to them. We 
hope the attention of the War Department will 
be turned to this matter and the proper reme- 
dy immediately applied.—Evening Post. 


but a- 





THE SPOILED CHILD STILL BEING HUMORED. 

It seems from the following extract from the 
Frankfort Co ndence of the Louisville 
Journal that the petting process is still going on 
with Kentucky in regard: tocher peculiar “in- 
stitution,” while the other states are held down 
to the grindstone until secession is ground out 
of them. We should think it nearly time that 


‘| Kentuckians themselvés would become ashamed 


of the matter. Adjutant General Thomas, it 
seems, on his way to Chattanooga recently, 
turned off at Louisville and went over to Frank- 
fort to see Gov. Bramlette about the all absorb- 
ing matter of recruiting colored soldiers, and to 
pacify him and other loyal Kentuckians upon 
the subject, by assuring them that Kentucky, 
being such an extraordinary “loyal and proud 
state,” should still be exempted and be made 
an exception to the general rule. The writer 
says: 
“I learn that Gen. Thomas, on his way to 
Chattanooga, hearing that there was excite- 
ment in our Southern border counties on ac- 
count of the bone itd of camps and from a 
rumor that some officer was about to commence 
ceglored recruiting at Paducah, deflected from 
his route to visit Frankfort and explain that no 
officer had been authorized by him to commence 
such work in Kentucky, which is in his district, 
and that, should it be attempted, the proper 
representation to the Secretary of War would 
undoubtedly prohibit its continuence. He said, 
too, that Kentucky was regarded as a loyal 
state, and should receive from the general Gov- 
ernment all possible protection in its rights of 
property of every kind. I cannot express the 
gratification I feel in making this announce- 
ment, as I know what a satisfying effect it will 
have in quieting cana arama 

How long will these people continue to glory 
in their own shame, and to blindly act against 
their own and their state’s best interests? The 
writer cannot express the “gratification” he 
feels in making this abnouncement. The day 
will come when he will regret he had occasion 
to make such an announcement and that he was 
ever foolish enough to feel gratified in doing so. 
And that day is not far distant, either. 

In Tennessee, in Missouri, in Arkansas, in 
Maryland and in Virginia—all around Ken- 
tucky, negroes and slaves are being recruited 


loyal people of those states are willing to have 
' it so; but in Kentucky, the negro, or slavery, 
is too important, too sacred a thing to be dis- 
turbed, even to save the Union or to save the 
lives of white men. And yet Kentuckians 
boast of their loyalty, and their devotion to the 
war and the Union !—ZJndianapolis Gazette. 





CONFISCATION ACT AND THE PRESIDENTS 
AMNESTY PROCLAMATION. 
Important Circular by the Attorney-General. 

Washington, Feb. 21, 1864. 

Sir :—Many persons, against whom criminal 
indictments, or against whom property proceed- 
ings under the confiscation laws. are pending in 
the courts of the United States, growing out of 
the participation of such persons in the existing 
rebellion, have in faith taken the oat 
prescribed by the Proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, of the 8th of December, 1863, and have, 
. therefore, entitled themselves to the full pardon 
and restoration of all rights of property, except 
as to slayes, and where the rights of third par- 
ties have intervened, which that Proclamation 
offers and secures. 

The President's pardon of a person guilty of 
acts of rebellion will of course relieve that per- 
son from the penalties incurred by his crime, 
and where an indictment is pending against 
him, therefore, the production of the pardon, 
signed by the President, or of satisfactory evi- 
dence that he has complied with the condition 
on which the parden is offered, if he be not of 
the class excepted from the benefits of the 
proclamation, will be a sufficient reason for dis- 
continuing such criminal proceedings and dis- 
charging iin from custody therein. 

Nor is it doubtful that a bona fide accept- 
ance of the terms of the President’s Proclama- 
tion by persons guilty of acts of rebellion, and 
not of the excepted class, will secure to such a 
person a restoration of all the rights of proper- 
ty, except as to slaves, and where the rights of 
third parties, shall have intervened; notwith- 
standing such property may, by reason of these 
acts of rebellion, have been subject to confisca- 
tion under the provisions of the confiscation 
acts of August 6, 1861, chapter 60, and July 
17, 1862, chapter 195. 

Nor without adverting to any other source of 
power in the President to restore their rights 
of property the 13th section of the act of July 
17, 1862, authorizes the President at any time 
thereafter by proclamatiun to extend to per- 
sons, who may have participated in the exist- 
ing rebellion in any state or part thereof, par- 
don and amnesty, at such times, and on such 
conditions as he may deem expedient for the 
public welfare. 

It will hardly be questioned, I suppose, that 
the purpose of this section, inserted in a law 
mainly intended to reach the property of per- 
sons engaged in rebellion, was to vest the Presi- 


| dent with full power to relieve such persons, on 


such conditions as he should prescribe, from the 
penalty of loss of their property by confiscation. 
Although the proceedings for confiscation under 
the acts of August 6, 1861, and July 17, 1862, 
are in rem against the property scized, yet un- 
der both acts the ground of condemnation is the 

rsonal guilt of the owner in aiding the rebel- 
ion. By the pardon and amnesty, not only is 
the punishment of that personal guilt remitted, 
| but the offense itself is effaced. that being the 
| special effect of an act of amnesty by the Gov- 
; ernment. 

Of course it arrests and puts to an end all 
| penal proceedings founded thereon, whether 
| they touch the person or property of the offen- 
der. There is, therefore, no case of judicial 
| proceedings to enforce the penalties of acts of 
| rebellion which can not be reached and cured 
| by the constitutional or statutory power of the 
| of the President to grant pardon and amnesty, 

whether those proceedings be against the per- 
son of the offender by criminal indictment. or 
| against his property under the confiscation acts 
| referred to. 
| The President has accordingly directed me 
| to instruct you that in any case where proceed- 
; ings have been commenced and are pending 
| and undetermined in the District or Circuit 
Courts of the United ——— ae ae 
against a person charged with acts of re ion, 
and not of the e class, whether they be | 
, by indictment or seizure and libel of bis prop-| 
_ erty for condemnation, the rights of other par-' 
ties not having intervened, you will discontinue | 
and put an end to the proceedings, whenever; 
the person so charged shall produce evidence , 
i to you that he has, in good faith, 
taken the oath and complied with the condi-' 
tion of the 8th of December, 1863. Nor is it 
necessary that the evidence he should 
be a deed of signed by the President. 
It would be quite’ ble for the Presi- 











into the service of the United States, and the | 








; pe Ee 
ys shall prove to your full satisfaction 
that he has in faith taken the oath and 
Hbrought himself within the conditions of par- 
don and amnesty set forth in the proclamation. 
If in any case you have reason to believe 
that er oath has been taken for the mere pur- 
pose - ing the possession of personal 
eres rty seized under the Conifisca tien acts, 
} with intent to remove it from the subsequent 
reach of the officers of the law, you will make 
report of the facts and reasons for your belief 
at this office before discontinuing the pro- 
ceedings or restoring such property to the pos- 
session of the owner. 

Fugitives under the 5th section of the act of 
July 13, 1861, chapter 3, are not of the class 
reached by the President’s Proclamation ; for 
under that act the question whether the prop- 
erty seized is subject to forfeiture depends 
upon the predicament of the property itself, 
and not upon the personal guilt or innocence of 
the owner. In this respect, forfeitures under 
that act have more resemblance to cases of 
prizes of war captured at sea as enemy's prop- 
erty than to proceedings under the act of Aug., 
1861, and July, 1862. Such forfeitures are 
punished, not so much to punish the owner for 
disloyal acts as to prohibit commercial inter- 
course and weaken the public enemy, which 
are always efficient instruments and legitimate 
effects of war. « 

But although the remission of forfeitures un- 
der the act of July, 1861, are thus not within 
the scupe of the lamation of Pardon, still 
ample power is conferred on the Secretary of 
the Treasury by the 8th Section of that act to 
mitigate or remit all forfeitures and penalties 
incurred under the act. And it is not to be 
doubted that in all proper cases under that act 
where the owner of the property, residing in 
the territory of the rebellion, complies with 
the condition of the Proclamation, the Secre- 


remission of such forfeituse in the same spirit of 

genuine forbearance and liberality which in- 

spired and characterized the Proclamation, 
Very respectfully, &e., 

Titran G. Correy, Acting Attorney-General. 





SERVICES OF MASSACHUSETTS SOLDIERS. 


Gov. Andrew, in his speech at the reception 
of the 24th, referred to the slander of Eastern 
troops, by Senator Wilkinson, of Minnesota, 
and eloquently vindicates their fame: 


I observed with keen regret, in a congres- 
sional debate sketched in this morning’s news- 
paper, some remarks which I might have called 
unpatriotic, did I not believe them thoughtless, 
Bases sy the lips of a gentleman occupying 
the position, and who ought to say nothing un- 
becoming a statesman. He attempted a con- 
trast of the soldiers of the East with the sol- 
diers of the West. He affirmed that the East- 
ern troops had as yet done nothing but to carry 
on a pendulum dance between the Potomac 
and the Rapidan, while they of the West had 
beaten rebel armies and had opened the Mis- 
sissippi. I need not pause to repel the taunt 
against the army of the Potomac. There is no 
praise eloquence ‘can utter, or poetry sing, of 
which those gallant and much enduring men 
are not amply worthy. (Cheers.) They have 
encountered tor three years, with courage and 
heroism unexampled, and sometimes under ap- 
palling disadvantages, the best commanders and 
the most powerful armies with which the rebel 
government could oppose them. And while it 
is true that in success or defeat, many regi- 
ments of Massachusetts have always shared the 
fortunes of the Army of the Potomac, it is also 
true that in every section of the country where 
the war has raged, under all the principal com- 
manders and in nearly every department of, 
the army, the battalion of Massachusetts have 
followed the flag and defended the cause of the 
Union with their blood. (Loud applause.) 

Men of the 24th: While you and your com- 
rades have been serving the country along the 
Southern Atlantic coast, who more than the 
26th, the 30th and 31st Massachusetts infantry, 
and the detached batteries of artillery, and 
troops of cavalry by which they were accom- 
panied, contributed to the capture of New 
Orleans under..Gen. Butler? And of what 
state, soldiers, but your own Commonwealth, is 
that General himself a citizen? (Great ap- 
plause.) What regiment more distinguished 
than the 33d Massachusetts Regiment in the re- 
cent miracle of Lookout Mountain, where Hook- 
er, a son of the Old Bay State, as if from the 
clouds of Jove, thundered down against all reb- 
eldom the defiance of the skies? (Renewed 
cheering.) I supposed that it had passed into 
history, was known to the school children, to 
say nothing of statesmen, that one Nathaniel 
P. Banks had something to do with the reduc- 
tion of Port Hudson on the Mississippi River, 
and that he also is not wholly a stranger to 
Massachusetts. (More applause.) All honor, 
without jealousy, without one pang, without one 
emotion of aught, but loving and patriotic riv- 
alry to the soldiers of the West, of the Middle 
states, to our good and brave men everywhere, 
who have helped to win our battles and protect 
our cause! But, fresh from the reading of 
words like these, I think it becomes me here in 
Faneuil Hall to make no delay to affirm the 
pains which Massachusetts has taken from the 
first to avoid any narrow localization of her 
sympathy or her services. That it might not 
be unnoticed by the country nor forgotten by 
the annalist, I took pains last summer to pre- 
serve and promulgate by general order tons 
the Headquarters of the Commonwealth the 
record of her participation in the opening of 
the Mississippi. And here it is: 

HEADQUARTERS, Boston, July 25, 1863. 

General Order, No. 17. The capture of 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson have opened the 
Mississippi River to the navigation of peaceful 
commerce, have cleft “the Confederacy” in 
twain, and fatally smitten it to the centre of its 
evil power. 


voyage from St. Louis, Mo., to New Orleans, 
La., having left the former city on the 23d of 


June, and arrived at New Orleans on the 16th | 


of July. 

In honor of these great events, and of the 
infantry, cavalry and artillery of Massachusetts 
whose good fortune it has been to serve in the 
armies of Major General Grant, Department 
of the West, and Major General Banks, De- 
partment of the Gulf, side by side with the loyal 
and gallant men of the West, the far South, 
the Middle States, and our own New England, 
a salute of one hundred guns will be fired on 
Boston Common, on Monday, July 27, at 12 
o'clock, Meridian. 

The Massachusetts commands in the depart- 
ments named, and whose services will forever 
be held in honor by this Commonwealth, are as 
follows: 

Department of the West. 


Twenty-first Reg. Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Twenty-ninth Reg. Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Thirty-fitth Reg. Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Thirty-sixth Reg. Massachusetts Volunteers. 


Department of the Gulf. 
Twenty-sixth Reg. Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Thirtieth Reg. Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Thirty-first Reg. Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Thirty-eighth ny, ET usetts Volunteers. 
Forty-first Reg. Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Unattached Companies of Cavalry. 
First Company Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Second Company Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Third Company Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Light Batteries. 
Second Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Fourth Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Twelfth Massachusetts Volunteers. 





Thirteenth Massachusetts Volunteers. 


Fifteenth Massachusetts Volunteers. 


Regiments of Militia {Bing Menthe’) Department 
Fourth Reg. Massachusetts Volunteers. 


Forty-second Reg. Massachusetts Volunteers. 


Forty Reg. Massachusetts Volunteers. 


Forty-eighth 
Forty-ninth Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Fiftieth ; husétts Volunteers. 
Fifty-s ry Massachusetts Volrnteers. 
. Fifty Reg. Volunteers. 
Soldiers: There was one day never to be 
forgotten in the annals of war. I mean the 


tary of the Treasury will exercise the power of | 


The steamer Imperial has made a peaceful | 


Reg. Massachusetts Volunteers. 4 Sunday, and they made it an inexorable task- 
| with the Jewish Sabbath, he struck the oppres- 


* é j 

terrible day of the assault on Port Hudson. 
And, while many were great, one man was con- 
spicuous there, whose conduct isa part of the 
fame of the volunteers of Massachuset atts. He 
was an officer who, having lost a leg in battle, 
while yet a Captain of our 20th, in the army of 
the Potomac, lead to the field the 49th, as soon 
as he had become able to wear his artificial 
limb. | In the assault on Port Hudson, the only 
mounted officer there on the field, sharing the 
perils of the assault, he rode to the front because 
unable to march, affording a spectacle of valor 
so singular and sublime, that, though by chance 
balls he nearly lost an arm in the engagement, 
he extorted such admiration from the enemy 
that they forbade their marksmen to aim at him. 
That man was Col. Bartlett, then of the 49th, 
now of the 57th Massachusetts Infantry, (load 
cheers,) soon again, under Burnside, to march 
once more wherever, on land or river, duty 
may command. And if an American Senator 
forgets hereafter, that Massachusetts was repre- 
sented in the opening of the Mississippi, I re- 
fer him to Gen. Pemberton, his officers and men 
of the rebel army, to recall the apparition of 
Port Hudson. (Applause.) 





THE SABBATH MADE FOR MAN. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


’ —— 

There is such an excessive occupation of 
thousands during the week that it is almost an 
inhumanity to ask them to shut themselves up 
on Sunday. You do not perhaps know about 
it. ‘There are men that go away from their 
families before their children are awake in the 
morning, and do not get back till they are 
asleep at night. I suppose there are laborers, 
accountants, mechanics, men working with ma- 
chinery in subterranean places, or setting type 
in lofts, persons engaged in various grim indus- 
| tries, and caeualantkemialon in unwholesome 





| nooks, who, if it were not for Sundays, would 
hardly know but that their children slept the 
year round. To them, Surfday is the greatest 
of all blessings; and when, after they have 
toiled through Monday, and Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, and Friday, and Satur- 
day, the Lord’s day comes, they say, “Thank 
God, it is Sunday, and to-day I need not go 
away from home, nor to work!” It is the only 
day of the seven that the workman has a right 
to wake up when he has a mind to. It is the 
‘only day of the seven that he has a right to 
hear his children chirping around the house. 
Oh, ycu do not know anything about Sunday 
| —you that live in ceiled houses; you that have 
‘comfortable houses; you that can spend your 
evenings with your families; you that enjoy the 
privilege of visiting your neighbors! Put a 
man in an iron cage, and work him all the week, 
and then give him, Sunday, when there is rest 
for his bones and muscles, and when he is at 
liberty to stay at home with his wife and chil- 
dren, and say to him, “Now, you ought to go to 
Sunday-school in the morning, and into the 
church immediately afterward, and then you 
know there is the afternoon service, and there 
are some little visitations to be made in the 
evening,” and he says, “Why should I, that am 
shut up all the week, and that have no time ex- 
cept Sunday, be shut up on that day too? I 
/want one day at least to stretch myself, and 
feel that I have nothing to do ?” 
Do you say, “You ought not to justify such 
a course?” [say that I am not speaking of 
| what is the ideal condition of men, I am not 
saying whether that man might find better rest 
/in the house of God than elsewhere on Sunday. 
I say to you what perhaps I should not say to 





strong, and who havé ' } and social com- 


fort, are apt _to be Sa 
have but little charity for those who are 

and who have to gain their divelibood by 
work, and who are depriv social comfort 
and leisure. They do not put themselves in 
their places and then do by them as they would 
wish to be done by. 





BREAD BETTER THAN THE Brste.—All ap- 
plications of the Gospel in the way of mercy 
and relief tend also to create a benifieent imflu- 
ence. A loaf of bread is sometimes better than 
a Bible. Now, I suppose that sentence will be 
caught up and misconstrued. Some letter-wri- 
ter will stick it into a letter, and some news- 
paper will get hold of it and publish it, and it 
will go racketing through America and England 
that Mr. Beecher said that a loaf of bread was 
better than a Bible! Well, I did say it, and I 
am going to hold to it. 


and not mine. Whatis it thatI mean? It is 


ciaté it, but would reject it. But if you go to 
men that are in distress and’ give them relief, 
you will touch their hearts and win their confi- 
dence, and prepare them to understand the Bi- 
ble. Ido not mean, then, that a loaf of bread 
is intrinsically a better gift than a Bible. I 
mean that often you must do what your Master 
did, who both relieved the body, and the soul. 
He commanded the multitude to sit on the green 
grass, and he broke bread to them, and they ate 
with satisfaction and wonder; and then they re- 
ceived on full stomachs many blessed truths that 
they would have rejected on empty ones. And 
in cities, if you would succeed in preaching the 





Gospel to the extremely poor, you must prepare 
| your way by works of charity aud mercy. 

| All applications of religion to relax the sever- 
j ity of business, and secure to laboring men fair 
| Wages, and a due proportion of their.time; all 
efforts that tend to make citizens out of men, 
and not machines— these are premonitory symp- 
toms, preparatory steps, of preaching the Gospel. 
And that church which shows the most practical 
| sythpathy for the poor, and seeks most to improve 
their outward condition, and is most earnest in 
carrying out the principles of justice and human- 
ity in secular relations, will be the best hstened 


out which the soul would starve—H. Ward 
Beecher. 





“OUT OF PRINT” is an expression almost as annoying to 
the public as to the publisher. This has unavoidably been 
the answer for the last eight weeks to every one desiring to 
purchase this charming novel of English society.» 


| PIQUE: 


A Tale of the English Aristocracy. 





To-day the FOURTH EDITION is ready. 

That you may judge a little of its merit and the held it 
has had upon the reading public, let me give a few facts. 

Thirteen years ago this novel was first published in Lon- 
don, and up to the last year has had a regular remunerating 
sale. 

Four books a day is the average number published in Lon- 
don, so that only great books live beyond the short time that 
they are brought before the public by advertising and re- 
viewing. The next novelty crowds them one side. 

PIQUE has lived on, and our reading public enjoy it so 
much, that it will have a great run here. 


Every Bookseller sells it. 


LORING, Publisher, 
319 Washington Street. 
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him—for you are inclined to take too severe a | — 


| view of the case, and he is inclined to take too 
‘lax a view. I might say to him that it would 
|be better for him to rest part of the day, and 
, go to church the other part. But you that man- 
| age business so that by depriving the workman 
of all his time during the week, and by impos- 
ing excessive labor upon him, he is tempted, in 
spirit and heart and soul, to abstain from divine 
worship on Sunday—what have you tosay about 
it ? 

If there is any class in the community that 
has a right to Sunday, it is the poor laboring 
man. And if we that are Christians are well 
off, we are not to pull up the harness till the 
buckie snaps; we are not to turn the screw, 
and, having screwed up all the week, to screw 
up on Sunday too. And that is the reason why, 
| when a protest was circulated against the cars 
running on Sunday, I would not sign it. I have 
been glad ever since that I did not. “Well, 
why did you not sign it?” itis asked. In the 
first place, because I believe it is better for peo- 
‘ple to go to church where they want to than 
| not to go to church at all. There are thousands 
of people living in the outskirts of the city who 
would not go to church if the cars did not run, 
because they would be unable to go where they 
want to; and J see no more sin in their riding 
in the cars than in your riding in your coach. 
And I said, “The car is the poor man’s coach ; 
and if he wants to go to church, I have no ob- 
jection to his having the necessary conyen- 
iences.” Then, in the next place, there are 
thousands of people of the very class that I 
have been speaking of, who certainly will not 
| go to church if they are confined to the city, 
_and who, if they have a chance, at a low price, 
| will go out into the country and see their friends, 
/or ramble in the open fields, and so spend a 
| comparatively innocent day. If they are de- 
i nied that chance, they not only will not go to 








church, but they will go into pot-houses, and | 


| there smoke and drink, and wallow in low so- 
| cial pleasure, while their wives and children are 
‘at home and uncared for. If you ask me, 
“Would it not be better that they should go to 
church?” If the choice was between their go- 
‘ing to church and not going to church I should 


‘not hesitate a moment; but where the choice is | 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





Hrapquanters, Boston, February 11, 1864. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 8. 


| between their going to the corner grog-shops in | The number of men to be furnished by the several cities 


|New York or Brooklyn and going with their | 
| wives and children into the country, I think | 


'the latter is a means of grace as compared with 
ithe former. I look at it as a practical question, 
and form my judgment according to the facts 
,as they are. Since the cars have been running 
on Sunday, I have inquired of many and many 
‘a conductor concerning the deportment of these 
| poor men who spend the day in the country; 
‘and the universal testimony which I have re- 
ceived has been that they are well-behaved, in 
‘the main, both when going out and coming in ; 
‘that, as a general thing, they do not make it a 
‘day of intoxication, and that they almost inva- 
| riably take their wives and children with them. 
And I say that, if a man will not go to church 
and hear God’s saintson Sunday in the city, 
‘let him take his own little saints and go to 
‘church in the country. It isa great thing for 
|a man to go to church with his family, even if 
,it is in the open fields. 
These remarks will scarcely at ail apply to 
country places. The people there have no 
| need, and, therefore, no excuse, for such ex- 
leursions. But there is a large population in 
our cities who might follow the Lord’s disciples 
‘through the fields on Sunday, eating grain and 
i rubbing it in their hands! 

You may say, “What about the drivers and 
conductors on the cars?” Welt, lam glad you 
| have asked me that question. 1am not aware 
‘of the arrangements of the railroad companies, 
‘and I speak with delicacy and reserve in re- 

spect to them; but I have a strong suspicion 
that there is an unwitting oppression of the 
|men in their employ. I know that these men 
think that they work more hours for relatively | 
less pay than other persons. And I submit, 





and towns in this Commonwealth, under the call of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, under date of February 1, 1864, 
for five hundred thousand men (which is a call for two hun- 
dred thousand men in addition to the three hundred thou- 
sand called for, under date of October 17, 1863) will be two- 
thirds as mgpy as was assigned to them under General Order 
No. 30, from these Headquarters. e 

By order of His Excellency, Jonny A. ANDREW, Governor 
and Commander-in Chief. WILLIAM 8CHOULER. 

25— Adjutant-General. 
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The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted to 
the cause of Free Democratic Government. It will advocate 
the immediate abolition of slavery as the right of the slave, 
the duty of the Government and the necessity of the Re- 
public. 

It will be devoted especially to the illustration and vindi- 
cation of the only policy which promises permanent peace 
to this nation—the political and social re-construction of the 
South on the basis of Free Institutions. 

It will also aim especially to copy from leading journals in 
this country and in Europe, euch articies bearing upon the 
greet contest as do not find their way into other Massachu 
setts newspapers. 

The proceedings of Congress will claim our special atten- 
tion ; and here too, through our Washington correspondents 
and other sources, public and private, we shall constantly 
Jay before our readers information which they will find in no 
other journal. 

Letrers rrom Furorpr.—MONCURE DPD. CONWAY will 
write for the Commonwealth. Mr. C€. will remain for the 
most part in England, in constant c ication with those 





whether, if they are to add Sunday to the other | who there advocate the cause of America. Ilis means of ob- 


‘days of the weekfor the convenience of citi- 
zens, there should not be some arrangemen 
made for securing alternate Sunt ‘ 
I thank the Union Ferry Company. It gives 
| Sundays to its workmen. It is arranged so that 
|in rotation they have whole Sundays and half 
| Sundays. They are thought of and cared for. 
"And I hold that every man who employs men | 
is bound to consider that man’s Sundays, and | 
‘to help them to avail themselves of the blessing | 


| which these days are designed to afford. 


does not? We must make our 
Sundays humane. Otherwise we shall stumble 
on that very sin for which Christ set his face 
against the Pharisaic Sunday. The Jews had 


master. And wherever Christ came in contact 


sive rigor, or the su ition with which st was 
kept. If we do not look out we shall use ovr 
Sunday as an instrument of For 
it is in the nature of things that men who are 





taining information will be extensive, and it is believed that 
t | his letters will contribute materially to the interest of th « 


days to them. | paper. 
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: : How one post-office. 
j can he do by his neighbor as Christ commanded | 
| him to do, if he 
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w The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & Co., 
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